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We are Properly Rebuked 


HE BRITISH COMMITTEE OF IN- 
QUIRY, which has been examining condi- 
tions of food supply, has reported to the 

ice" Government there that the American “Big 
Five” Meat Trust is a world menace, and that 
“action is imperative.” Here appears a very obvi- 
ous rebuke to two classes of Americans besides 
those connected with the meat barons. The usual 
American opponent of the League of Nations has 
protested vigorously against our having anything 
to do with decadent Europe, against our diluting 
or polluting our pure Americanism with the en- 
tangling monarch-ridden diplomacy of the Old 
World. The usual American advocate of the 
League has made the same premises and admitted 
the danger, but has asserted our moral duty and 
responsibility to extend our democracy to the suffer- 
ing nations across the Atlantic. How Pharisaic 
have been both the small nationalist and the 
political missionary! Should we approach this 
world-union programme as those who would convert 
the whole world to our particular American brand 
- of democracy? We, should then be as self-com- 
placent and obnoxious as the foreign missionary of 
a few years ago who set out to convert such 
“heathen” as Sir Rabindranath Tagore and Li 
Hung Chang to one of the fifty-seven varieties of 
American denominationalism. The religious mis- 
sionary of to-day openly admits that he has learned 
much from the foreigners ; indeed, instead of trying 
to convert the natives, he confers with them to help 
them establish their own local church. Let -us, 
then, while insisting on political democracy, be 
careful lest we define it too narrowly. Democracy, 
like religion, has many interpretations. While we 
are boasting of our half-fledged political democracy, 
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and wondering how the British can stomach a rul- 


ing monarch with all thé paraphernalia of royalty, 


Britain is building an industrial democracy, and 
wonders at our complacent acceptance of monarchs 
whose power is greater than Alexander, Charle- 
magne, or Victoria ever dreamed of. We need 


the help of our British cousins as much as they © 


need ours. Let us not consider Europe as a mis- 
sionary field. Let us rather approach the League 
of Nations as a school where we shall learn as 
well as teach. 


The Best Samaritan 


HE GOOD SAMARITAN is no longer the high- — 


est type of Christian. We played that réle and 
demonstrated the inadequacy of it in the period just 
preceding our entrance into the war. It is utterly 
foolish to bind up travellers’ wounds continually 
and allow the robbers to remain at large. We are 
merely clearing the way for their further action 
and removing the warning advertisement of the 
danger on the Jericho road. To be sure, the sympa- 
thetic wound-healer is to be preferred to the cold- 
hearted priests and Levites, but the better Samar- 
itan will not go on his way after taking the victim 
to an inn. He will rather organize a posse to 
round up the robbers, and will see that they are 
properly tried and incarcerated. We are at that 
point now in our international venture. The chief 
robber is about to be brought to the bar of judg- 
ment,—if we can catch him. After sentence has 
been pronounced, even then we may not go on 
our way. The best Samaritan will investigate the 
conditions which encouraged robbery. He will not 
only light and police that Jericho road, but will 
examine the education of the robbers’. childrens 
Why did the men become thieves? Are their chil- 
dren likely to be urged by training and environ- 
ment into the same wrong habits? Social. preven- 
tion is the slogan of the twentieth-century Samar- 
itan, and that is ethically a long way ahead of 
charitable ameliorative measures. Again and 
again we need to be reminded of the old illustration 
that a fence at the top of the precipice is better 
than a hospital at the foot. 


A Record-Breaking Summer 


HE JUNE THIRTIETH report of the condi- 

tion of our national banks for the first time 
records the resources as over twenty billions of 
dollars. In just six years these resources have 
doubled, having grown in that time more than in 
the previous half-century. The June Stock Ex- 
change figures exceed even the record-breaking war- 
time busy months. The crop reports indicate a 
harvest to come greater than ever was known. 


Gradually the influence of these mighty forces — 


will permeate our life and increase our general 
prosperity. If prices do not fall, at least, wages 
will rise. Profiteers may endure for a night, but 
justice cometh in the morning. We have already 


achieved a measure of social progress which would 


have seemed impossible a decade ago. 


' 


The Change of Public Opinion 


T THE CLOSE of the Civil War of the United 
States a little notice appeared in a Michigan 
newspaper. It read: “A young girl named Anna 
Shaw, seventeen years old, preached at Ashton 
yesterday. Her real friends deprecate the course 
she is pursuing.” At the recent close of the world 
war that same girl received letters of commenda- 
tion from Queen Mary of England, Mme. Poincaré, 
wife of the President of France, President Wilson, 
and General Pershing, and. was awarded by the 
United States Government a Distinguished Service 
Medal for her work as chairman of the Committee 
of Women’s Defence Work. She had previously 
received the degrees of M.D., D.D., and LL.D. 
She was continually consulted by reform leaders 
and even by the highest national officials. “Her 
real friends” are numbered by tens of thousands 
now, and pay her high tribute as she passes on. 


Dr. Shaw’s Successes 


ICOLAS GRANT STOTT was one of the first 

Unitarian women in England. She refused to 
pay tithes to support the Church of England, and 
year after year sat upon her doorstep watching 
the sheriff sell her furniture to pay the tithes. 
The grand-daughter of this famous non-conformist 
died last week here in the United States, as sturdy 
a liberal as her forebear. The grand-daughter 
was Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, sturdy champion of 
unpopular causes. Four great movements she 
early espoused, and, what is remarkable, saw all 
four of them triumphant before her death. She 
is best known for her great labors for woman 
suffrage and probably felt her life-work a success 
when the Federal Amendment passed, almost 
certain of ratification. But she also worked for 
the education of women and their recognition in 
the professions. She was refused ordination by 
the Methodists at first, but was later ordained 
as their first woman-minister. She was a leader 
in the temperance and prohibition movements, and 
Saw success come slowly at first and then like 
an avalanche. She early advocated the teaching 
of social purity, and before she died witnessed the 
almost unbelievable nation-wide official campaign 
by moving pictures and the public press against 
venereal diseases. 


The Essence of Militarism 


ON mre IS A WORD requiring discrim- 
ination and definition and seldom getting 
them. Just as every advocate of peaceful measures 
was called a pacifist, and before the Civil War the 
explanation of an abolitionist was that he wanted 
to marry a Negro, so every advocate of military 
organization has to face the charge of militarism. 
: Even the Boy Scouts do not escape suspicion, 
though the principles of their union are of the 
directly opposite tendency. The first step in avoid- 
ing danger is to see just what it is. The essence of 
 militarism,—what is it? Unquestioning obedience, 
say the first speakers. Men are formed into groups 
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and agree to do whatever they are told, and do it at 
once. But if this is the essence of the evil, the Boy 
Scouts are militaristic ; so are the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. militaristic. If the essence of militarism 
is unquestioning obedience, there is not a successful 
business in the world which would not come under 
condemnation. It is plain that such a def- 
inition shows that the principle of obedience 
itself is not understood. What is the purpose 
of obedience? It is not the installation of 
autocracy, the suppression of personal free- 
dom, the quenching of personal initiative, the 
deletion of will and the destruction of reason. Un- 
questioning obedience is a method of efficiency. It 
is a mode of organization. It takes up into itself 
all the potencies it is charged with stifling, and 
gives them consistency and unity. It forbids dis- 
cussion at its moment, it precludes reasoning at 
its time; but that does not signify the crushing 
of reasoning and initiative and freedom. These 
powers must live behind obedience or its exercise 
would come to nothing. Obedience expresses in 
the highest degree the very elements in the name 
of which it is given a bad name. It is a logical 
absurdity to conclude that because militarism re- 
quires obedience, therefore obedience is militaristic. 


Obedience Is Not Militaristic 


BEDIENCE IS THE CONSENT of the gov- 
erned to unite their several abilities in one di- 
rection for one end. Strange it is that obedience 
should be deemed subversive of individual will 
when it is the co-ordination of wills in an associa- 
tion which makes each will more effective and all 
more powerful. But for obedience any associated 
activity would fly into bits. The stroke oar is an 
autocrat, not by his own will, nor by mere appoint- 
ment; otherwise he would be an autocrat. He has 
the power of one by the necessity of the situation, 
and out of the desire of every one concerned to win 
the race. The preventive of tyranny, the protection 
against servitude, is the right of some one to select 
the stroke and to displace him if his leadership is 
not satisfactory. The right in a democratic state, 
the supremacy of civilian authority and control, 
is what keeps obedience from becoming militarism. 
It is not absolute obedience but the power which 
compels obedience which defines its character. The 
men who command are men of character and abil- 
ity. They can get obedience only as they command 
respect. Without this they may get compliance, 
may enforce compulsion, but they can never gain 
obedience. Obedience is a spiritualizing process. 
Its net result is contact with the highest ends, and 
habitual devotion to them. Itis simply the medium 
of closest communication between the mind and the 
hand; and what the mind of a nation decides, the 
obedience of its citizens carries out. Obedience 
makes possible the doing of a thing at one time, in 
perfect time; and’on no other principle can the 
energies of any number of persons be usefully com- 
bined. A tug-of-war without it would mean that 
the men who pulled with obedience would pull the 
men who pulled otherwise all over the field, 
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NE OF THE MOST far-reaching experiments in 
te) sumptuary legislation ever attempted in history 

went partly into effect all over the country on 
July 1, when the enforcement of war-time prohibition 
was begun. Pending the decision of cases brought be- 
fore Federal district courts in several States, the Attor- 
ney-General at Washington announced that he would 
withhold action, for the present, on the sale of beer 
of a maximum alcoholic content of 2.75. Accordingly, 
the sale of beers of that strength was continued in 
many cities, under the shadow of a warning from the 
Department of Justice that the earliest possible steps 
would be taken by that branch of the government to 
prevent the sale and manufacture, ultimately, even 
of that variation of alcoholic beverage. The war-time 
prohibition law was put into effect upon the announce- 
ment by the President, on the eve of his sailing from 
France after the treaty of peace had been signed, that 
under the opinion of the Attorney-General, A. Mitchell 
Palmer, the process of demobilization had not been 
completed, and that the war legislation under which 
the liquor traffic had been prohibited must accordingly 
take its course. Unless an interval occurs between 
the declaration of demobilization and the beginning of 
prohibition by constitutional amendment on July 18, 
1920, the present war-time prohibition will merge into 
the permanent régime of national prohibition on that 
date. 


Prohibition Enforcement 
a Dominant National Issue 

In the meanwhile, it is becoming apparent that the 
question of the enforcement of war-time and perma- 
nent prohibitory legislation is assuming important 
proportions as a dominant national issue. Prohibition 
leaders last week were quoted as making the significant 
announcement that no aspirant to the Presidency in 
1920 can hope to win unless he furnishes assurance 
of his willingness and his determination to enforce 
prohibition to the letter with all the power of the 
Federal Government. The forces of public opinion in 
home constituencies already are being brought to bear 
upon members of Congress for their failure to pass, 
before the adjournment over the Fourth, the necessary 
legislation for the enforcement of the “dry” order of 
things. It is evident that the same forces of public 
opinion will be kept in a state of continuous mobiliza- 
tion throughout the initial stage of the great sump- 
tuary experiment. 
Expected Fourth of July 
Red Outbreak Fails to Develop 

A feature of the observance of Independence Day 
throughout the country was the failure of the expected 
outbreak of demonstrations of violence by the “Reds” 
to develop. This quiescence may have been the result 
of the widespread police precautions which were taken 
in all the great centres of population with the co-oper- 
ation of the Federal authorities, but the preponderance 
of evidence leads to the conclusion that the predictions 
of an organized assault upon American institutions on 
the occasion of the anniversary of American indepen- 
dence had been considerably over-emphasized in an at- 
tempt to impress public opinion with the gravity of 
an ultimate danger. One of the preventive steps taken 
by municipal police in “Red” centres was the strict 
prohibition of all assemblages that seemed to be pro- 
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moted by extreme radical influences. These police pre- 
cautions were carried out, in New York, to the extent 
of a ban even upon a meeting called to formulate 
support of the anti-Bolshevist campaign in Russia. 
Signing of Treaty Marks 

Birth of New Poland ‘ 

One of the notable events that followed the signature 
of the general treaty of peace on June 28th at Ver- 
sailles was the signing of the treaty under which the 
Allied and associated powers recognized the restora- 
tion of the Polish state. A significant feature of that 
treaty, which promises. to cause complications in the 
future, is that clause which was framed with a special 
view to securing equality of rights and treatment for 
the Jewish population of the resurrected Polish state. 
This stipulation appears to have been incorporated in 
the instrument at the instance of Jewish and other 
influences, which pointed out the complaints of mis- 


treatment of Jews that have been coming from Poland | 


since the preliminary re-establishment of that state, 
and demanded guarantees against the recurrence of a 
reign of pogroms in the re-established country. Against 
these guarantees, however, Polish public opinion has 
found vigorous expression, on the ground that they 
constitute an unjustifiable and irksome interference 
with the internal affairs of Poland. Similar guaran- 
tees, it is understood, are to be exacted from Roumania 
and from other countries in Eastern Europe where 
persecution of Jewish populations has caused revulsion 
of feeling in the western world. 


Demand for Disarmament 
Heard at the Dawn of Peace 

Premier Lloyd George probably gave utterance to the 
profound hope of the majority of mankind when he 
said, in his first speech in the House of Commons after 
the signing of the treaty, that the world expects dis- 
armament as the result of the defeat of Germany and 
the repudiation of the political principles for which 
Germany stood. In pleading before the representa- 
tives of the British people for the League of Nations,- 
Mr. Lloyd George emphasized the hopes of a new era in 
the lives of nations which President Wilson thus out- 
lined in his proclamation to the American people, 
issued after the treaty had been signed: “It [the 
treaty] does away with all the rights of conquest and 
rejects the policy of annexation and substitutes a new 
order under which the backward nations’ populations 
which have not come to political consciousness, and 
peoples who are ready for independence but not yet 
quite prepared to dispense with protection and guid- 
ance, shall no more be subjected to the domination and 
exploitation of a stronger nation, but shall be put 
under the friendly direction and afforded the helpful 
assistance of governments which undertake to be re- 
sponsible to thé opinion of mankind in the execution 
of their task by accepting the direction of the League 
of Nations.” 


Chinese Delegates Refuse 

to Sign the Treaty of Peace ; 
In the face of these promising views of the purpose 

and spirit of the new order solemnly sanctioned and 

established by the signature of the treaty of peace, 

the Chinese delegates at Versailles formally declined 


to add their signatures to those of their international _ 
associates, on the ground that the treaty imposed a 


grave wrong upon the sovereignty and the indepen- 


dence of a population of 400,000,000 Chinese. The im-_ 


mediate ground of their objection was the act of the 
Peace Conference in declining to exact from Japan any 
pledges for the restoration of Shantung to China, from : 
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which it was wrested by Germany after the Boxer riots 
in 1898, under the thin disguise of a ninety-nine year 
lease. This territory, which was taken from Germany 
by the Japanese, was ceded under the terms of the 
treaty to Japan and not to China. Oral promises of 
the restoration of Shantung to China at some indefi- 
_ nite time did not satisfy the Chinese Government or 
its delegates, who have denounced the act of the Con- 
ference as a tacit if not an express approval of the 
extreme Japanese pretensions to exclusive economic 
and political rights in China, in the face of repeated 
official warnings and protests from the highest Chinese 
sources. 
Irish “Republic” Protests 
Against Treaty Provision 
Eamonn de Valera, Ereeieat of the Irish “Repub- 
lic,” on a mission to this country in behalf of the cause 
of Irish independence, made his first public appear- 
ance in Boston last week. Received by vote of the 
Legislature, Mr. de Valera, in the course of his visit 
to the capital of Massachusetts, made appeal to Amer- 
ican sentiment for support, and reiterated the deter- 
mination of the Sinn Fein party, now dominant in Irish 
affairs, to accept nothing less than complete indepen- 
dence from the United Kingdom. Mr. de Valera and 
his associates are denouncing the covenant of the 
League of Nations as a denial of the right of self- 
determination to the Irish people. em, 
‘ 


Brevities 
Eleyen arrests for drunkenness on Independence 


: Day were recorded in Boston instead of the usual 
five hundred. 


The modern version of swords to ploughshares is 
_ the conversion of fifteen million hand grenades into 
| savings-banks for American school-children. 


Airmen tell us that New Orleans is the most beauti- 
ful of all cities when seen from the sky. One describes 
| it as “a pattern of lace set upon a cloth of green.” 


We agree heartily and enthusiastically with the 
. converted chaplain who declares that it is time for 
the church to “cut the camouflage out of religion.” 


They are now Sir John Alcock and Sir A. Whitten 
Brown, and somehow it seems incongruous to give 
. men a medieval title for such a distinctively modern 
B » feat. 

: 


Who will be the next to offer to take the Kaiser’s 
place for trial? There have been Hohenzollerns who 
would have been highly insulted at having any one 
thus suggest that they were too Syl arg to face 

_ judgment. 


Poor Russia! Her co-operative societies have just 
bought from Secretary of War Baker fifteen million 
dollars’ worth of surplus army food, and it will be 
sold probably much cheaper than we can buy the 
same thing. Some of our pity for Russia may be 
misplaced. 


bi) «~The discontinuing of the Bellman, a liberal weekly 
of high ideals, grieves its friends. For thirteen years 
it has lived up to its motto, “It Tries to Tell the Truth,” 
and the founder and editor, Mr. William C. Edgar, 
_ whose other large interests prevent his personal atten- 
to the paper, prefers to discontinue the Bellman 
ely rather than trust it to others who might 
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Church finance is assuming new dignity, and hith- 
erto timid financiers are taking courage, and raising 
money in large sums. One church had faced for 
years a repair bill of fifteen hundred dollars and 
was discouraged by it. To the committee came a 
request from denominational headquarters for four 
thousand dollars for national work. At first they 
thought it was a joke, but accepted the challenge, 
asked the people for fifty-five hundred, and got it 
Gaetly 


LETTERS totH#e EDITOR 


A Criticism of Competency 


To the Editor of Tun CuristiAN RnucGisTEeR :— 


I have just been reading carefully your editorial 
of June 19 on efficiency. It can be read, as I am 
sure it was intended to be, in a way that is perfectly, 
innocent and helpful, but combined with other factors 
it may be taken very differently. A church paper 
exists to help meet the duties, problems, and difficulties 
of church life. Now Tue Curistian Recister, follow- 
ing a well-known business principle, which is widely | 
adopted by certain modern cults, is very carefully 
keeping problems and difficulties in the background: 
it glorifies successful ministers and churches, and 
leaves it to be inferred that if Unitarianism fails any- 
where it is owing to culpable bad management on the 
part of somebody. To men who are wearing out 
their lives wrestling with painful and depressing con- 
ditions the editorial referred to will sound like the 
crack of a whip. It more than suggests that failure 
of necessity spells incompetence or laziness. 

Many of us object to the word “efficiency” in con- 
nection with spiritual enterprise, not because of low 
standards in theory or practice, but simply because the 
word is malapropos. It is all right in connection 
with book-keeping, engine-building, or gardening, where 
the iactors are fairly well known; but a church is 
constantly dealing with unknown quantities, and an 
appearance of e.liciency may be absolutely misleading. 
We have all known ministers who were thoroughly 
competent in every business. detail of church life, 
but who were never known to speak an inspiring word. 
We have known others whose affairs were always in 
a state of muddle and drift, whose presence was a 
joy, and whose speech was a benediction. Which was 
the more efficient? 

In the highest work we have no standard of ef- 
ficiency that is of the least use. In my first parish I 
worked hard and well, but failed; in my second, 
through sickness, I muddled along, but had every 
visible sign of success. Once when I was pastor of 
two churches, the attendance at one trebled; at the 
other it halved. Who can point out the factor of 
efficiency ? 

Here on the Pacific Slope we have several churches 
which are almost defunct; but able men have given 
their best to them,—men whose names stand high in 
our fellowship. One of the most outstanding suc- 
cesses in our conference is a man who left his previous 
parish in disgust. These things together show that 
the word “efficiency” is misleading: we want one 
that can express not less, but more. It is quite 
possible that the man who will redeem Unitarianism 
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in the Last West will be one who throws all known 
standards of efficiency to the winds, and just hangs 
around in an attitude of watchful expectancy until 
the secret we have so far missed is revealed. 

If we can ever lift the word “efficiency” to the plane 
of spiritual endeavor,—which I doubt,—one of its 
factors must be a deep and intelligent sympathy with 
churches which are confronting desperate conditions, 


and with the men who are giving their lives to redeem’ 


what often seems like a hopeless cause. To suggest 
that they are merely incompetent or idle is to make 
a bad matter worse. Ernest J. BowndEn. 


Victoria, B.C. 
June 26, 1919. 


We still doubt both the efficiency and the spirituality 
of the minister who “just hangs around in an attitude 
of watchful expectancy.” If his spirituality is any- 
thing more than pious pretence and camouflaged lazi- 
ness, it will compel him to work hard and urge him 
to learn to work skilfully as well. The man whose 
affairs are always in a state of muddle and drift and 
who yet succeeds is an exception. Incompetency is 
never an asset.—TuE Epiror. 


The Community Church’s Weak Spots 


To the Editor of Tor CHrRistIAN REGISTER :-— 


There is a movement afoot to form what is known 
as the “Community Church.” This is an attempt to 
embody the ideal of unity in a church which shall 
be open to all classes, a church free from creedal issues, 
a church which shall give free play to all the religious 
forces of a community. I do not believe such a church 
can succeed. . 

Philosophers, seers, prophets, statesmen, scientists, 
have sought since the world began for some unity 
of life, some unifying principle that shall bind all 
life into one. Plato with his “Idea,” Hegel with his 
doctrine of the unity of history, Kant with his “Thing- 
in-itself,’ Wells with his “Ideal Aristocracy” and 
his “Invisible King,” have all tried to express this 
unity, and for each it is something different from the 
others. James and Bergson claim that such unity does 
not exist, but that the word “multiplicity” better ex- 
presses evolution and life. 

Life to-day is broken up into many opposing forces, 
and while ultimately these forces may be brought into 
some sort of unity, I do not believe it will be the Com- 
munity Church. 

There are three classes which I believe such a church 
will not reach :— 

First, the proletariat, so-called. The workingman 
is seeking for a solution of his social and economic 
problems. He is frankly antagonistic to most of our 
churches. The great body of organized labor has no 
use for organized religion. These men are conspicu- 
ous by their absence from all churches and it is 
doubtful whether the name “Community Church” will 
attract them. 

Second, the academic class. Many men in our edu- 
cational institutions feel themselves emancipated from 
all systematic religion. For each man, his own par- 
ticular science or philosophy is his religion. These, 
likewise, will not care to join the Community Church. 

Third, those who are entirely satisfied with religion 
as they see it embodied in their own denominations. 
There are notably the Roman Catholics. They feel 
that theirs is the great historic Church. It satisfies 
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their spiritual needs, its symbolism appeals to their 
religious and esthetic sense. They will not leave it 
for a Community Church, for they consider that theirs 
is a community church. Add to these the satisfied 
members of Protestant sects. 

Eliminate these three great classes and whom have 
you left? Religious liberals, who are already identi- 
fied with some liberal movement. 

It is a universal experience that a religious move- 
ment which identifies itself with no denomination, no 
great organization, an “Independent Church” or “In- 
dependent Movement,” lives only through the life- 
time of its founder. When his powerful personality 
is no longer there to give it life and enthusiasm, the 
movement dies or is absorbed into some organized body 
already existent. 

It is, of course, by no means certain that such a 


movement as the “Community Church” will utterly 


fail. There is no greater fallacy than the assumption 
that that which never has succeeded never will suc- 
ceed. The appeal to history is futile. History never 
repeats itself. You never have identical conditions in 
successive stages, you never have the same situation 
exactly repeated. There are always new forces op- 
erative in human life. 

It may be, then, that this new movement will suc- 
ceed. It is likely that it will at least live for a time. 
But that it will have permanent success, I think doubt- 
ful. Watrter 8. SwisHer. 

New Lonpon, Conn. 


Why Not a Ministers’ League? 


To the Editor of Tur CuHristiaAn RucGistTErR :— 


I am not competing for the prize, but perhaps you 
will give me place in your columns for the concluding 
suggestion of my sermon of June 8 on the purposes of 
the Laymen’s League. It ran something like this :— 

Finally, it is to be hoped that the effect of the 
awakening of the laymen will be felt also by the clergy, 
and that a new working spirit, a new zeal and brother- 
hood, may be born in them. Why should not one result 
be the formation of a Ministers’ League—started per- 
haps at Baltimore next October—not only to back up, 
but also to lead in the work of church reconstruction 
and renewal to which the laymen have so happily set 
their hand? Surely the ministers do not wish to be left 
out in the new programme. 

At the great meeting during Anniversary Week, Dr. 
Dieffenbach is reported as saying to the laymen: 
“Build up your local church and stand by the parson. 
Then if he does not respond to your treatment, fire 
him!” This injunction has two possible meanings. It 
may refer to a summary ejection of the minister from 
his parish, or it may have reference to filling him with 
holy zeal, infusing the new spirit by a sort of divine 
contagion, in love spurring him on to greater effort. 
He must have meant the latter,—that the laymen were 
to warm the heart of the minister, grown somewhat 
cold perhaps through long years of lay unresponsive- 
ness, to fire him with something of their own new-found 
earnestness and faith. And in this we must agree 
with the speaker. By all means fire the minister. 


Don’t put him out; for even if the laymen have at last 
awakened, we still need him. Put him more whole- 


heartedly into the work. And be considerate toward 
him, too. He never knew before what it was to have 


the laymen not only with him, but just a little way | 


ahead of him. 


Epwarp F, Haywarp. 
CHICOPEE, MAss. . 
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_ been commendable and memorable. 
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From the National Capital 


An unusual pageant— Worth-while amateur opera—Pop- 


ular preacher leaves Washington for San Fran- 
cisco—News about the Washington Negroes— 
Unemployment—The President returns 


COMMENTATOR 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NDEPENDENCE DAY never has been celebrated 
] as worthily in the Capital as it has this year. 

There have been nationalistic tributes to the mak- 
ers of the Nation which on former anniversaries have 
But this year 
representatives of all the nations sending ministers 
and ambassadors to the northern republic have joined 
in a finely conceived and admirably executed patriotic 
pageant. A year ago such a celebration could not 
have been planned or carried out on such a scale 
and with such finished, artistic effects. During the 
interval the War Camp Community workers have 
developed a technique in this form of recreative art 
which has fitted them to assume leadership in this 
celebration and to give it ‘an esthetic quality which 
too often is lacking in our civic festivals. If the 
foreign legations have been willing to co-operate per- 
sonally this year and have given of their talent, time, 
and wealth as never before, it is in part due to the 
fact that they have realized that they might do so 
without any fear of becoming involved in a “mere 
spectacle.” Full of fraternal feeling for the United 
States, they at last have been able to turn to and 
help with a clear artistic conscience. 


LOVERS OF MUSIC naturally are happy because 
of the recent success of the rather ambitious experi- 
ment of producing opera, first in the Central High 
School with its splendid auditorium and later at the 
Belasco Theatre. In this case also the city owes a 
debt to the War Camp Community staff led by Prof. 
Peter Dykema of the University of Wisconsin. He 
has had general supervision of the vocal music of 
the national camp service since the war opened for 
the United States in 1917, and his duties in this posi- 
tion have taken him hither and yon. Washington, 
however, has seen more of him than any other city; 
and her churches, schools, and recreation centres have 
all been invigorated by his instruction in the art of 
community singing. To train amateurs so that they 
can render a modern opera in a way that people will 
be willing to pay to hear, and to build up—within 
a year and a half—a producing staff of chorus singers, 
soloists, stage directors, and scenery makers out of 
the clerks in the departments, and produce in a 


‘satisfying way Italian contemporary music, is quite 


a feat. That the city appreciates the fact was shown 
not only by the attendance, but also by the pledges of 
financial aid for next year’s series. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S First Congregational Church 
has won Rey. Dr. James L: Gordon from the oldest 
church of the same order here. This Scotch-American 
pulpiteer, who came here from Canada a few years ago, 
has packed his church Sunday after Sunday with a 
floating congregation of war-workers and transients. 
He is not without some “modernity” in his thought, 
and his pulpit talks are close in their application to 
contemporary life—too concrete and too close to suit 
conservatives. He advertises sensationally, and he 
knows all the arts of drawing and holding the crowd. 
The reason he assigns for leaving Washington for San 


_ Francisco is that the latter city is more cosmopolitan — 
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in its make-up, and also because it is at the “focal 
point where the great problems of our national life 
for the next fifty years will converge.” Dr. Gordon 
will find that he has a bigger job to master than the 
one he has faced in Washington, and it will be a more 
lonesome sort of fight. 


THE NEGRO POPULATION of the city is declining 
both relatively and absolutely according to latest 
statistics. The war brought an invading host of 
whites whose marriage and birth rates have been high. 
This fact will help the demand for district home rule 
and representation of the four hundred and thirteen 
thousand inhabitants in Congress and in national elec- 
tions. To the credit of the Board of Education be it 
said that its members are refusing to be frightened 
into dismissal of Roscoe Conkling Bruce, one of the 
most gifted of the Negro graduates of Harvard. He 
has had charge for many years of the Negro schools 
of the city, and in this supervisory work at times 
naturally has run counter to prejudice and ignorance. 
A group of such protestants against his methods of 
administration has recently tried to frighten him into 
resigning. This he has declined to do, and in a dig- 
nified way he has challenged investigation, declining 
to be a voluntary victim of mob law demanded by 
his own race. The recent receipt of Archibald H. 
Grimke of the Spingarn Gold Medal, which is be- 
stowed annually on some Negro for outstanding service 
to his race, honors a patrician whose culture, manners, | 
external appearance, and inward grace would make 
him a marked man in the society of any European or 
Latin American capital. 


JOBLESS PERSONS are more numerous in Wash- 
ington to-day than at any time since April, 1917. 
The signing of the Treaty of Versailles is responsible 
for some of the separations between jobs and workers, 
but most of the heads have tumbled off because Con- 
gress has been cutting and slashing the appropriation 
bills and either abolishing entirely bureaus of the 
permanent departments or very substantially reducing 
the sums to be used by these bureaus during the 
next fiscal year. Unfortunately, while economy has 
been the watchword for some of this reduction of the 
burden of taxation, the real motive for refusing 
many of the appropriations desired by the depart- 
ment chiefs has been hostility to the admirable work 
they were doing in solving governmental administra- 
tive problems and in teaching voters and taxpayers 
how to have industrial as well as political democracy 
centred in Washington. Final action in the matter of 
appropriations for military expenditure would seem 
to indicate that lawmakers who have their ear to 
the ground are not hearing the sounds that Gen. 
Leonard Wood would like to have them hear. 


THE WHITE HOUSE will soon be tenanted by a 
man and a woman who have had a very strenuous 
seven months’ residence in Paris. Reports indicate 
that, however much the President’s popularity may 
have fluctuated, his wife’s has steadily gained. They 
will find their home spick and span, and resplendent 
in a new dress of white. The carmine and crimson 
tints of the governmental color scheme will be found 
in the Senate. Who will bleed most freely, the Presi- 
dent or the Senators, remains to be seen. Dr. Elihu 
Root has been called in once to prevent the Republi- 
cans from injuring each other, and he may be summoned 
again. As for the green rays of the political spectrum, 
they are furnished by lawmakers frightened by the 
Irish vote, and willing to pass any resolutions favor- . 
able to a republican Ireland. 
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Some Impressions of Six Years in America 


An English clergyman now serving as minister at the 
First Unitarian Church, Trenton, N.J., makes 
pertinent comments on American life 
and manners 


EDMUND H. REEMAN 
i 


EVERAL YEARS AGO I remember seeing in the 
ay city of Birmingham, England, a theatrical fantasy 
that centred in the story of a youth who had come 
into possession of the miniature of a beautiful girl, 
the original of which he had never seen. Something 
about the picture so gripped him and held him that 


VIEW OF BEACON HILL, BOSTON, FROM AN AEROPLANE, SHOWING MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE HOUSE AND THE UNITARIAN BUILDING 


‘from that day on he carried the miniature in his 
bosom and lived in the hope of some day finding its 
original. In the faces of his girl companions and of 
women he chanced to meet he saw sometimes dim rays 
of the beauty and charm complete in his miniature, 
but never the consummation of his ideal until one day 
in a strange land and in a foreign palace he stood face 
to face with his princess. 

I cannot tell you how my earliest impressions of 
America were derived, but the little story of the 
youth and his miniature parallels somewhat in its 
main features my own interest in the United States. 
Somewhere, perhaps from friends who returned oc- 

casionally from America to visit the old country, I 
had gained an impression of America that gripped 
me and held me and left me with the certainty that I 
could never again be fully satisfied until I had seen 
with my own eyes something of its glories. It was 
not so much an impression of material conditions, 
though what I had heard of the material possibilities 
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_who follow its calling. And there is a thrill yet in they ; 


(8) [Jury 10 1919 
and grandeur of America had stirred my interest. It 
was rather an undefined sense of spiritual ideals and 
possibilities, incomparably vast, leading to a growing 
conception of America as the great country of the 
future, a veritable Land of Promise so much in line 
with the deepest aspirations of my own heart as to 
render imperative the desire to see it for myself and, 
if possible, to identify myself with its destiny. I was 
not sure that it would measure up to my dreams. Per- | 
haps it would be the same with America as with other 
things I had known, from which I had hoped much 
and had been disappointed. But at least I must see 
it for myself and know. 

I had known but few Americans, and the circum- 
stances of my voyage tended to leave my mind clearer 
for distinct personal impressions. On a typical trans- 
atlantic steamship I should have been thrown in con- 


tact on the voyage with many to whom America was 
a familiar country, and my first impressions would 
have been somewhat colored by what I should have 
learned from them. But I did not make the voyage on 
a typical Atlantic passenger steamship. I had the 
good fortune to be offered a passage on a cargo steam- 
ship, on which I was the sole passenger. 

It was a stormy, winter passage, and a trip that 
was scheduled to occupy about ten days dragged on 
until it had finally consumed almost twice that length 
of time. To be the guest for twenty days of the 
captain and officers of a steamship that had navigated 
the best part of the seven seas was a privilege in 
itself. To share their life in intimate contact through- — 
out a trying voyage was an added education. It gave — & 
me a new insight into the life of the sea for those 


memory of the days and nights when we rolled: and — 
tossed seemingly helpless in the trough of the ‘mighty 
billows of the Atlantic Ocean, and the spectacle be 


i 
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our ship presented as we finally made harbor, sheeted 
in glittering ice from bow to stern and from masthead 
to hull. 

There is something fantastic about approaching New 
York Harbor by night for the first time. It is hard 
to make one’s self believe that one is not dreaming. 
The Statue of Liberty looms up out of the waters 
as suddenly and as phantom-like as a ghost. The mil- 
lion lights that flash from the massive piles of buildings 
in the background seem too fairy-like for earth. What 
can they mean, these serried rows of light banked 
one upon another, the traveller asks himself? By day 
the harbor is stately and dignified. There is a smooth- 
ness about its order that is as marked as the calm of 


_ its waters. The passage into the North River is like 


a broad, thronged highway. There is an absence of the 
din and confusion that often belong to the 
docks of a great port. One does not hear the 
heavy creaking of gates and the heavy clanking of 
chains, nor the raucous shouts of men. The vessel 
on a favorable tide seems to glide to her pier as easily 
as a train slows to its platform. There is a sugges- 
tion of smooth, business-like understanding and pre- 
cision about the action of the tugs as they suddenly 
appear alongside and nose the ship’s stern into line. 
But by night the order of the day gives place to a 
sense of mystery and fantasy as the vessel swings at 
her anchor until morning, and the lights, that closer 
quarters would dazzle, from the distance lend enchant- 
ment to the scene. 


HEY used to say in Oxford that High Street, look- 

ing down toward Magdalen Tower, was the finest 
street in Europe. Tliere is a charm about bits of old 
London that is unparalleled. But there is an impres- 
siveness about New York as viewed from the harbor 
that can never be forgotten and that deepens every time 
one sees it. I have approached New York now many 
times from the harbor, but I have never lost the sense of 
massive majesty and wonder with which its towering 
structures clustered together first impressed me. I 
think one must see New York from its harbor to appre- 
ciate it at its best as a miracle of man’s constructive 
ability. One loses somewhat the sense of dignity in 
its streets and sees it as an unfinished effort, a city 
still in the making, the débris of its construction lit- 
tered everywhere. The Elevated Railway struck a 
jarring note. The old horse-cars along the water- 
front six years ago looked incongruous and suggested 
a joke. They have disappeared since. 

My first impression of New York life was a disap- 
pointment. I had pictured it teeming with a tense- 
ness and bustle and haste that would overwhelm one. 
I found it as leisurely as London and very much better 
tempered. I. had thought of it as aggressively im- 
patient. I found it agreeably tolerant. There was 
more order in its life than in its streets. The crowds 
did not push and jostle. Out of sound of the Ele- 
vated, I remember New York struck me as anything but 
a noisy city. I was amazed at the stately silences of 


the great railroad concourses and at the lack of com- 


motion attending the departure of important trains. 

At a London railroad station one is confronted with 
trundling trucks piled high with baggage worming 
their way through a crowd divided by the obsequious 
yet imperative request of the porters, “By leave, 
please!” by. a great waving of flags, a blowing of 
whistles, a banging of many doors, and by shouts and 
kisses of farewell and a lingering flutter of many 
handkerchiefs. There was something almost relig- 
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iously quiet in the subdued chant of the conductor’s 
voice in the cavernous vaults of the Pennsylvania 
station,. intoning “All aboard,” and in the almost im- 
perceptible movement of the train as it slid from 
the platform into the tunnel on the occasion of my 
first departure from New York. The quiet smooth- 
ness and order of a New York terminal is still a 
continuing marvel with me. A unique thing it is, I 
think, even in the life of America. 

I had been led to think of Broadway as a place of 
dazzling and all but irresistible wickedness. If it har- 
bors vice, it remains for me to this day less obtrusive 
than that of Piccadilly, London. The ordinary person, 
I fancy, would have to seek it before he found it, 
which I have not always found to be the case in 
London. . 

My opinion is that a level-headed man runs less risk 
of losing his way in New York than in perhaps any 
other city. I found my own way, for example, from 
Hoboken to Brooklyn, without the least difficulty, 
within an hour of landing. To land on a foreign 
shore and within a couple of hours to feel one’s self 
as much at home in a city house with a man and woman 
one had never seen before in one’s life as in one’s 
own land is about as good an example of American 
friendliness and hospitality as can be cited. 

I had a ponderous package of commendatory letters 
and introductions in my pocket, some bearing the 
signatures of names familiar on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But to be taken into a family, given the 
guest-room of the house, provided a bountiful luncheon, 
and absolutely refused permission to produce the evi- 
dence of one’s character which a sensitive conscience 
would have prompted one to hand in with one’s card 
until many hours had passed, and then to have this 
evidence carelessly glanced through as though at most 
it could but afford an indifferent confirmation of a 
judgment already formed,—all this was an experience 
an alien stranger is not likely ever to forget. 

As long as I live, the gracious courtesy of Dr. 
and Mrs. William H. Brundage of Brooklyn, upon 
my first arrival,—a total stranger with no claim what- 
soever upon them save the link of a mutual friend 
across three thousand miles of sea,—will remain one 
of life’s cherished memories. Nor am [I ever likely to 
forget the kindness of spirit that prompted this 
gracious, Christian gentleman some three months later 
to undertake a special journey of over an hour’s travel 
in order to express the courtesy of a similar generous 
welcome to my wife upon her arrival in this country. 


EV. LEON A. HARVEY, at that time Secretary of 
the Middle States Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, and his wife were only second in point of 
time in their gracious welcome and in making their 
home my own during the periods of my visits to New 
York in the first months of my sojourn. 

In Boston a few days later I found friends no less 
warm and gracious in Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. 
Crothers, Rev. Messrs. Lewis Wilson, Henry Wilder 
Foote, Hilary Bygrave, and others of the Unitarian 
fellowship, and in Drs. Conklin and Bisbee of the 
Universalist group. Indeed, these men together with 
the men and women of many Unitarian and Universal- 
ist churches seemed to vie with each other in a con- 
spiracy of kindness toward a stranger. It was grati- 
fying to find that sermons one had preached in England 
and articles and addresses that had found their way 
into English print had already been noted in the edi- 
torial office of the Universalist Leader, and that the 
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welcome of its staff was rather in the nature of a 
greeting to a fellow-worker than a courtesy to a 
stranger. It was more as though one had returned to 
the circle of one’s friends from a lonely outpost than 
‘as though one had come a stranger into a new land, 

I remember one of the first distinct impressions of 
American manners I received, albeit a somewhat con- 
fused and baffling one, was at a little dinner of min- 
isters to which I had been graciously invited in Boston, 
‘when it seemed to me as though the definite object of 
every man present was to talk at the same time as 
every one else, and, since the subject of the talk was 
confined to matters about which I was for the most 
part ignorant, the result was somewhat bewildering. 
Later on, I recall they asked me to tell them about 
religious conditions in England, and, having nothing 
in particular to say, I suggested that it might be more 
profitable if they allowed me to answer questions they 
might care to put on points of special interest to 
them. I remember to this day the fact that the 
volume of their questions far exceeded the volume 
of my own replies. And I could not for the life of 
me understand why they did not allow me to finish 
making one answer before asking another question. 
I have learned since that their method was simply 
illustrative of an American desire to get at “the 
brass tacks” of a matter in the quickest time possible ; 
that they were persistent because they were eager. 

I have never lost that first sense of the eagerness of 
American life—all the more striking at the outset in 
contrast with the studied suppression of enthusiasm so 
often in evidence in English life. Here were people 
who plainly wanted to be up and doing, and who were 
not in the least ashamed that other people should know 
that they were anxious about getting something done. 
One recalled newspaper allusions in England that had 
described one as “a young man in a hurry”; and to 
be in a hurry in England was something of a reproach, 
and might even be used by an opponent as a weapon 
against the prestige of one’s efforts. 


UT HERE in America it seemed that most people - 


were in a hurry, old as well as young, and were not 
at all dismayed by the fact. The alertness of one’s own 
eagerness leaped in response and felt a new right to 
be. It was vigorously thrilling, like a sharp cut of 
the zero wind across Boston Common. One had 
thought of zero temperatures as numbing. One found 
them invigorating. One had half-suspected, on the 
strength of hints from the blasé abroad, that one might 
find the eagerness of America blatant. One found it 
on the contrary stimulating and challenging. 

It is the hope of America that its people are irre- 
pressibly eager and confident, and that they are more 
concerned about the substance than the form. I doubt 
whether anything in the world could ever daunt the 
American spirit. British tenacity has grip, but it is 
not always beautiful. The bull-dog has been not in- 
aptly chosen as its symbol. American eagerness has 
charm akin to the fresh charm of youth, and its con- 
fidence is as indifferent to height as the eagle that 
portrays it. Bull-dogs are not great barkers, but they 
can do an uncommon lot of growling. On the whole, I 
think, the scream of ‘the eagle is less irritating. My 
impression is that Americans are much better barkers 
than they are growlers, and it stands to their enduring 
credit that the booster is ten times more popular among 
them than the knocker. 

There is something about the unfailing good-humor 
of a typical American crowd that is still almost miracu- 
lous to me. There can be no doubt that Americans are 
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a pleasant people to live with. Like their eagerness, 
their happiness is contagious. It takes a lot of that 
sort of infection really to inoculate a typical British 
system, but one cannot live long in America without 
contracting enough to make one a little ashamed of 
one’s own inherent and morose tendency to grouch- 
iness. Mr. George Bernard Shaw has said that an 
Englishman thinks himself moral when he is merely 
miserable. He certainly takes even his pleasures seri- 
ously. It is my impression that the American meets 
even his sorrows cheerfully. 


NDEED, there is a lightness about American life that 
may easily mislead a stranger into thinking that it 
fails to reach down to the depths it often actually 
touches. Grief and sorrow do not wear the same 
guise in America as in some lands., Courtship and 
marriage are somewhat differently conducted, appar- 
ently without prejudice to the feminine partner. Inci- 
dentally there is more comradeship between men and 
women. A girl may have many callers, though she 
choose but one lover from among them, which is doubt- 
less an advantage to the girl and possibly no great 
handicap to the man. It may at least serve to deepen 
for him the illusion that he is not the sole quarry in 
that quest in which, as Shaw says, man is commonly 
the pursued and woman the pursuer, in spite of appear- 
ances to the contrary. My impression, however, is 
that this comradeship has not yet reached the level of a 
full partnership, and that in some circles there is oc- 
casionally a tendency on the part of women to cling 
to the weapons of their earlier armaments. It strikes 
one, also, as something of an irony that America 
should not have been the first’ great modern nation 
to enfranchise its women. 

It may be a lingering prudery, but there are times 
still when I have difficulty in dismissing the notion 
that larger numbers of women on Fifth Avenue must be 
on their way to a dinner party or a ball, having omit- 
ted the wraps that the climate of the latitude would 
seem to render necessary. There can be no doubt, I 
should say, that the women of America are better 
dressed than their sisters in any other land, however. 

Perhaps the outstanding surface impression of a 
stranger coming to these shores from such a country 
as Kngland in the years preceding the Great War 
was that of the amazing luxury and unbounded oppor- 
tunity of American society. Poverty is at least no 
worse, and one gets the impression that there is less 
of it than in most countries, infinitely less of it that 
is hopeless. The tenements of Hast Side New York are 
bad enough, but I doubt if they have ever been as bad 
as some of the slums of the East End of London. 

On the other hand, luxury is amazingly more 
abundant—the luxury not of the few, but of the 
many. You may see more trolley-cars on Carmichael 
Street, Glasgow; than on Broadway, and more busses 
on Ludgate Hill, London, than in possibly any Ameri- 
can city; but tell me where on earth you will find 
a procession of automobiles to compare with that of 
There are good hotels in London, if. 
you know where to look for them and can muster the 
necessary courage to register at them; but there are 
no such hotels in London as New York can show by the 
dozen, and as most other cities can show in propor- 
tionate ratio. There are stores in London with at- 
tractive wares; but there are no such stores, if we 


exclude the imported American Selfridge’s, as New — 


York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or Chicago can show, 


nor do I recall any that make so general an appeal — 
to the popular pocket. One might assume that in Lon- ‘ 
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don the stores still count their customers. It is appar- 
ent that in New OPE they have long ceased to number 
their crowds. 

One gets the iapeesAiori that there is more money 
in circulation in America than anywhere else on earth. 
It is the opinion abroad that Americans are good 
spenders of money. One is not here long before he sees 
that it is the result of long and wide practice. Nor is 
one here long before he becomes conscious that he is 
rapidly losing an earlier sense of the value of money 
and yet at the same time acquiring the habit of think- 


- ing in the terms of larger money values than ever 


before. I suppose there is hardly another place in the 
world where the cost of things is so frankly faced in 
the terms of dollars and cents. — 

I do not find that the worship of the Almighty Dollar 
is half so prevalent in America as I was told I should 
find it. There is a very marked will to live and let 
live even among rival business competitors, and a 
hearty rejoicing in the success of others that reveals 
anything but a selfish and mercenary spirit. What 
one does find, of course, is a certain naive simplicity 
in the use of dollar- and. cent terms to describe values 
that, when one comes to understand it, goes far to 
explain what is erroneous in the idea of dollar-worship. 
One cannot come into close touch with American life 
without very soon learning that it is after all largely 
a matter of habit that leads men to speak of million- 
dollar piers and million-dollar hotels and billion-dollar 
capital buildings. If it argues anything, my impres- 
sion is that it is childlike simplicity, and not avari- 
cious greed. There is a good deal of youthfulness in 
American life, in which we may well rejoice. 

What is probably true is that in the period before the 
war the unbounded prosperity of America tended to 
a certain heedlessness of conservation that might have 
led to unfortunate results had not the necessities of 
the war itself forced American people to a moderate 
thrift. 


(To be continued) 


Social Adjustment in England 
MILES HANSON 


[ie COAL INQUIRY COMMISSION sitting in 
London has furnished us an excellent instance of 
how England has changed. There a miner has 
been putting dukes through their paces. Robert 
Smillie, president of the Miners’ Federation, has been 
cross-examining the largest coal-owners of the country. 
Such men as the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Lon- 
donderry, Lord Stafford, and Lord Durham were sub- 
jected to searching cross-questioning. They were point- 
edly asked as to their titles, and were told after a long 
process, “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” They were bitingly reminded of miserable 
hovels under the shadow of ducal palaces, and one does 
not know which to be more surprised at, their docile 


_ submission to the examination, or the very possibility 


of such an occasion. 

I am often asked, “What is the effect of the war on 
the churches in England 2” The best summary that I 
have seen is one written by J. Morgan Gibbon in the 
“Stamford Hill Manual.” It runs Aine — 

On the darker side :— 

(1) We are still short-handed in many branches of 
our work. 

(2) As the air raids drove some of our people away, 


- the lack of houses and servants prevent many from 
returning to the neighborhood. 
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(3) The industrial unrest has affected the-spirit of 
the church and disinclines the people for fresh tasks 
and responsibilities. 

(4) The war has shaken many people’s nerves and 
has had a tendency to throw life upon the externals, 
and the inner life suffers. 


On the brighter side :— 


(1) The generosity of the church remains unabated. 

(2) Interest in divine worship is well maintained, 
on the whole. 

(3) The attendance at the Lord’s Table is splendid. 

(4) Though the schools have suffered, there is no 
loss of heart or hope. 

(5) Best of all, our men are returning. 


In short, so far-as I can see, the war has not changed 
the church either way. I do not think that it is much 
better: I am sure that it is no worse. Our future policy . 
is, “To work as hard as we can while it is day.” 

For some time a national committee has been taking 
evidence on health questions, and it has just published 
an annual report. The committee is named “The Na- 


tional Council of Public Morals,” and experts on each 


line of activity have been called. Several striking 
statements appear. Tor instance, fifty per cent. of the 
men called into service had some deficiency. There is 
a record of a hundred and fifty thousand deaths of 
littke children each year. The deaths from social dis- 
ease promise to surpass even the long roll of the war, 
The summary of the report whicli has reached this side 
of the water causes deep thought and sorrow, and when 
the full details and findings are to hand, all earnest 
workers will find much to study. 

Most Christian workers on this side of the ocean 
know Gypsy Smith, and admire his earnest spirit, if 
at the same time they feel a tendency toward narrow- 
ness. The war has worked its effect on Gypsy, and he 
has told a London audience some of the lessons-he has 
had sent home. He visited the front and conducted 
services with a Roman Catholic bishop and a Jewish 
rabbi, and no one could tell from the addresses which 
was which. Never once was he asked what church he 
belonged to, and he was sure that it was time we set 
about burning ecclesiastical hedges. He was a fairly 
broad man, he says, when he went to the front, but 
the soldiers had made him broader. 

In answer to questions as to the labors of the gov- 
ernment on behalf of the returning soldiers, the Min- 
ister of Labor made a reply which reassures one as to 
the zeal of the Cabinet in this direction. Since Armis- 
tice Day, men have been demobilized at the rate of 
about a hundred and seventy thousand a week. It was 
impossible to find jobs for all at once, but actual work 
has been found for eighty-one per cent. of that number. 
Of the remaining nineteen per cent., some of them are 
in a position which renders them quite unfitted for the 
industry they used to carry on, and there were a few 
who would rather draw unemployment donations than 
work. In a very short time the Government will be pro- 
viding work to a greater extent than any government 
has ever done before. Within the next twelve months a 
hundred thousand houses will be built, and two hundred 
thousand in the following twelve months. More than 
$35, 000,000 is being spent on roads, and over $85, 000,000 
is being laid out in local schemes. 

While on this side of the ocean somewhat general re- 
marks are heard as to the trouble of interesting our- 
selves in other peoples, and while some are saying, “Let 
the people of the Old World look after themselves,” one 
of the best-informed English journalists has been writ- 
ing of the burdens that will be imposed on England by 
the new regions which will be under her mandatory. I 
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quote his words because of the spirit that glows through 
them :— 


We do not overlook or minimize the part that will 
be taken in those vast undertakings by powers like 
France, Italy, and the United States; but the great 
burden is on our shoulders, and its weight and all that 
it means should act upon us with a sobering and 
steadying influence. When we pause for quiet reflec- 
tion ... we think of mighty things which our race is 
accomplishing in the remotest lands of the earth: 
patient, silent, just administrators ruling hundreds of 
millions; great, true-hearted soldiers keeping watch 
and ward at lonely frontier stations; skilful engineers 
pushing their rail-heads through frozen steppes or 
across blazing and arid wastes; others gathering into 
dams the waters of spendthrift streams in order to 
irrigate deserts that have lain parched for a thousand 
years; practised agriculturists expounding the value 
and uses of agricultural machinery to primitive men 
and women; humane men of medicine and sanitary 
experts inoculating semi-barbarians against disease 
and planning drainage works; painstaking officials 
founding schools and providing school-books for the 
children of remote peoples of whom we do not know 
even the names; hundreds of.zealous missionaries of 
the Cross preaching the gospel of Christ in thousands 
of stations, others studiously inventing new alphabets 
and laboriously collecting vocabularies in order that 
God’s Holy Word may be translated into the dialect 
of the most degraded races under our rule. All this 
has been Britain’s mandate hitherto. . . . And with all 
the weight of the burden upon us, all the load of our 
responsibility, here we are ready to assume fresh tasks. 
The best hearts among us are begging the Almighty 
to guide us aright in our great undertakings, and to 
give us that patience, charity, understanding, and 
humility without which we can do no great thing 
rightly. 


There we feel the spirit that has made England the 
power she is, and there we recognize the way in which 
the more favored nations must walk in order to make 
the world the kind of a place we should like to see it. 
Selfish isolation will never roll the world nearer to 
God. 

Extremely inspiring words, culled from an entirely 
different surrounding and directed to the pressing work 
that lies at the doors of all toilers, are those of Mr. G. 
J. Wardle, who is the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labor, and who has in the course of his 
duties to open the various new labor boards that come 
into being. He told in one of his speeches of six prin- 
ciples which an employer has set down for his works 
committee. As Mr. Wardle said, if such principles are 
followed, there is a real chance of industrial unity. 
They run thus :— 


(1) Autocracy, both in industry and government, 
is dead. 

(2) Some means of studying the psychology of the 
men concerned, and of infusing into industry both soul 
and humanity, must be found (and the works commit- 
tee are to try to find it). 

(3) Any industry worth carrying on should provide 
for the decent necessities of those employed in it, and 
something over those necessities. 

(4) Any problem which in the past was considered 
as belonging to one side only must in the future be 
considered by both sides; that is, both sides must view 
it from the same side of the table at the same time. 

(5) Hmployers must recognize that in the past the 
employed got nothing except what they forced by fight- 
ing, and are therefore extremely suspicious of any 
movement on the part of the employers who seek to 
deal with them in a more liberal spirit. 

(6) The employed must recognize that if they are 
to take any part in the control and policy of industry 
they must also take some of its responsibilities, not of 
necessity financial, and stop sitting on the fence. They 
must also equip themselves for such responsibility and 
be prepared to back their representatives not only in 
their success, but in failure. 
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There is a widely expressed opinion that one of the 
bad results of the war is the change in the custom 
relative to the way of spending the Sunday. One well- 
known minister calls this change “a spiritual casualty 
of the war.” At the front, the Sunday was not differ- 
ent in any great._way from the other days, then in the 
munition factories there could not be any great differ- 
ence, and the continental city also left its mark on the 
soldier’s Sunday life, so that now the old-fashioned 
quietude and restfulness of the English Sunday seem 
to be going, and noise and excitement taking its place. 

In Holland, the people call Sunday “God’s Dyke.” 
All the week, they say, the waves of materialism are 
beating against us, and Sunday is God’s dyke to keep 
back those waves. I am old-fashioned enough to be 
concerned over any change that shall tend toward 
seven days of materialism instead of six. 


THESE CE ra 


Using Our Spiritual Enthusiasm 
A timely sermon of universal appeal 
CHARLES E. PARK 


“Master, what shall we do?”—Lukxez iii. 12. 


OHN THE BAPTIST got himself into difficulties. 

By his preaching he aroused his hearers to the high- 

est pitch of spiritual enthusiasm, and then discoy- 
ered that they expected him to find for that spiritual 
enthusiasm some adequate practical outlet. “Master, 
what shall we do?” they asked him. 

The only answer he could give to that question was 
to recommend to them the old familiar virtues and 
duties which they had tried to practise all their lives. 
“He that hath two coats, let him give to him that hath 
none. Be not extortionate. Do violence to no man. Be 
content with your wages.” No other outlet was pos- 
sible for their enthusiasni save the old, the known, the 
familiar. 

We have been aroused by recent events to a great 
fervor of soul. The influence of the war, with all its 
self-devotion and self-denial, the victory, the armis- 
tice, the consciousness of being in the right, the ex- 
perience of helping to make that right invincible, the 
resolve to banish war forever, the prospect of a world 
organized in brotherhood and peaceful co-operation— 
all these things have awakened us to a high pitch of 
Spiritual enthusiasm. We have felt that we are ser- 
vants of the Most High. We have been swept and 
cleansed and quickened by a great flood of loyalty to 
our Heavenly Leader. We have been filled with ardent 
love for him, and with ardent loyalty to support and to 
strengthen the various instruments of his holy purpose 
here upon earth—so that that holy purpose of his may 
be brought with all speed to its glorious fulfilment. 

Conscious of this great wave of spiritual enthusiasm, 
we have most naturally sought for it some adequate 
outlet, some new and striking form of practical service 
which should be commensurate in its novelty and im- 
portance with the novel and absorbing enthusiasm of 
our hearts. We feel equal to doing great things, and 
so naturally we want to be given some great thing to 
do. Unless this enthusiasm can be properly guided and 
controlled, can be led into profitable channels of prac- 


tical expression and put to use, it will be wasted and 
lost, for all the world as a full mountain stream is — 
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wasted and dissipated when its waters are allowed to 
run their wanton course unutilized. 

In fact, unlike the mountain stream, it will be worse 
than wasted. There is always something injurious 
about the anti-climax. The human spirit that has been 
lifted to the heights of a noble enthusiasm and is then 
allowed to sink to the dreary levels of spiritual apathy 
and let its enthusiasm flatten out without doing any- 
thing, is thereby injured in a lasting way. It carries 
the scars of that injury for years to come. It will 
never again permit itself to be so easily betrayed. It 
will not rise to a second enthusiasm with the same 
readiness. Unless, therefore, we can give our enthusi- 
asm some justifying work to do, it will in the end be 
worse for us than if we had never experienced the en- 
thusiasm. Souls are sensitive to their own dignity. 
They will not suffer their rarest offerings to go un- 
accepted and unused without harboring a resentment. 

There, then, is the difficulty facing us. Precisely 
the same difficulty that faced John when the multitudes 
asked him, “Master, what shall we do?” We have got 
to find some practical outlet for the enthusiasm which 
recent events have awakened in our hearts. 

Now it is an extremely difficult and delicate matter 
to deliberately run the risk of an anti-climax and give 
our souls the same kind of an answer that John gave 
his multitudes. And yet in all simple honesty, that 
is the only answer to give. Our souls are possessed of 
a great enthusiasm, and they want a practical outlet 
correspondingly new and appealing. They want great 
new things to do. But there are no great new things 
to do. The kingdom of God to-day depends for its 
fulfilment, as it has depended for all the thousands of 
years of past history, upon the old familiar laws of 
justice and mercy and truth, as between man and his 
fellow-man. To seek it in any other way, or by any 
other means, is to lose ourselves on a false quest. There 
is no other path. 

Those old familiar laws might have assumed a 
trivial, homely degree in John’s day—sharing your 
crust with your fellow, doing violence to no man, mak- 
ing good your extortion: to-day they may assume a 
far more pretentious degree—reciprocal tariff between 
nations, no trade discrimination, mutual confidence be- 
tween governments, simple fair play between peoples— 
yet under their varying degrees the laws are the same. 
And those old humdrum familiar laws of justice and 


mercy and truth are the only lawful outlet and prac- 


tical expression for the spiritual enthusiasm of this 
or any other time. Unless this spiritual enthusiasm 
of ours is able to touch those old laws, in any one of 
their manifestations, with a new meaning and a new 
validity, and bring us to their observance with a new 
hope and a new determination, then it is not the right 
kind of spiritual enthusiasm. 


HOUSANDS of years ago God formulated his pur- 

pose of a kingdom of heaven upon earth, on certain 
enduring principles, on certain changeless conditions. 
Our knowledge of those principles and conditions con- 
stitutes what we call truth. Now one of the great safe- 
guards of all human civilization is just this, that truth 
does not change. Truth, if it be truth, is eternal. If 
it were not, our life would go to wreck in two weeks 
or less. The principles and conditions upon which 
the kingdom of heaven is founded are the same to-day 
as they were when Adam and Eve dwelt happily in the 
garden. It is a careless insolence in us that expects 
new duties to match a new enthusiasm: that says: “O 
God, you see how enthusiastic I am to serve you. But 


I am tired of obeying your old laws of justice and 
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mercy and truth. Won’t you give me some new, inter- 
esting, attractive, novel recipe for securing the king- 
dom of God on earth?” It is hard to keep our patience 
before the blasphemy of such a prayer. 

In fact, it is not ignorance of truth that hinders the 
kingdom of God to-day. It is want of will to obey the 
available truth, that hinders and obstructs the kingdom 
of God. There are two forces in man that are operating 
to bring in the kingdom of God: one is the intellectual 
force—the wisdom to discover and, recognize those 
truths on which the kingdom of God is conditioned ; 
the other is the volitionary force—the will to obey 
those truths after they are discovered. 

The trouble with us is not ignorance of the truth. 
Our wisdom is pretty deep. Our knowledge is pretty 
extensive. We are at the zenith of a scientific age. 
Any man who can read, and can make one or two 
rudimentary logical deductions, is in a position to 
answer his own question, What shall I do? 

The trouble with us is that we possess more truth 
than we have any intention of obeying. Our intention 
—there lies the trouble. Our will is lacking. Our voli- 
tion is weak. We don’t really want to live up to the 
familiar knowledge we possess. An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after the sign of novelty and enter- 
tainment. And sometimes we have to wonder if we 
are that generation. 


IGHT at that spot this spiritual enthusiasm of ours 

might do us a great service, by seeking its outlet, 
not in practical knowledge,—we have plenty of that,— 
but in practical consecration, in personal devotion to 
the plain obvious duties of character and manhood and 
citizenship and daily Christianity that are already 
recognized and accepted ; by asking no longer the need- 
less question, “Master, what shall we do?”—but stimu- 
lating our spiritual and moral will, and filling us full 
of the desire to do that which we already know we 
ought to do. 

The kingdom of God grows by numerical accretions— 
by multiplying the number of individuals in whose 
hearts God’s laws of righteous living hold full sway. 
And the most that any man or woman can do to gratify 
this enthusiasm for the kingdom of God is to go home 
and attack the task of making himself a kingdom of 
God in embryo. That is the answer that a wise John 
the Baptist would give to us if we asked him, What 
shall we do? Set thine own heart and house in order. 
Cleanse thine own heart of passion and prejudice, 
purify thine own lips of guile and unkindness, wash 
thine own hands of craft and greed, free thine own 
soul from malice and unkindness, let thine own labor 
be honorable and just. Make yourself a true American, 
a thorough Christian, an honest gentleman. When you 
have finished with yourself, you can employ your spare 
moments with the family you have long neglected, you 
can make your home an American Christian home, the 
abode of love and trust, and children’s laughter, and 
woman’s songs. When you have finished with your 
home, there are ample opportunities awaiting you in 
your city—to help raise the standard of citizenship, 
and make life happier and richer for all. Your prayer 
is not, Master, what shall I do? Life abounds with 
things for you to do. Your prayer shall be, Master, 
help me to keep this spiritual enthusiasm and cherish 
it in my heart. Let it touch with new meaning every 
common daily task that calls to my manhood. Let 
it inspire me with a steadfast determination for those 
tasks, that through it I may be a true child of God, 
and a true servant of his kingdom of righteousness and 
peace. 
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A Song of the Moor. 


KATHARINE H:; AUSTIN 


A wind on the moorland passes: 
It comes from a mighty sea, 
Yet it croons to the little grasses 
And bids them croon to me, 


They tell of glad caressing 
From a far-off, tender sky. 
They know the sunlight’s blessing 
And heed it.—Shall not I? 


Distilling balm and giving 
To weary thought surcease, 
They hold the joy of living, 
The mystery of peace. 


Oh, I hearken, little grasses, 
To the secret things you say: 

And lo! the wind that passes 
Bears every doubt away. 


} 


A Boston Boy’s Diary Two Hundred 
Years Ago 


We are glad the boys of to-day are not 
guite so ptous 


KIRK MANAHAN 


The Boston boy was Nathaniel Mather, 
the youngest son of a family that in 
its time dominated New England intel- 
lectually and spritually. 

Increase Mather was his father, who 
entered Harvard College at the age of 
twelve, was graduated in 1656, and began 
preaching before he was nineteen. He 
had the distinguished honor of being the 
recipient of Harvard’s first degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, conferred in 1692, and 
was president of the College for sixteen 
years (1685 to 1701). 

Nathaniel’s maternal grandfather, John 
Cotton, was “teacher” of the _ society 
worshipping in the “First Meeting House” 
in Boston, a rude structure of mud walls 
and thatched roof, built in 1632, on the 
site now occupied by the Brazer Build- 
ing, 27 State Street. John Cotton’s house 
was upon the slope of Pemberton Square 
facing State Street. “Cotton Hill” was 
the name of the peak at that time. 

With such an ancestry the boy Nathan- 
iel could not help being pious and neither 
could he help keeping a diary. The 
Mathers all kept diaries, and the records 
thus preserved are invaluable. His 
brother Cotton’s “Magnalia,” permeated 
though it be with the pompous personal- 
ity of the author, and abounding in stilted 
Latin phraseology, is. still a mine of 
wealth to the student of early Colonial 
church history. The practice of keeping a 
diary is a harmless one, and, if one 
thinks well of his own individuality and 
wishes to obtain a sort of outside view 
of himself, is not to be decried. One 
must beware, however, of becoming hys- 
terical and too introspective in confi- 
dences with it, as the Mathers were wont 
to be. 

We quote a few entries from the 
father’s diary, written when Nathaniel 
was six years old. Very human was this 
Rey. Increase Mather, the president of 
Harvard, and as much in love with his 
little boy, despite his rigid Puritanism, 
as the fathers of our own day and gen- 
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eration. His love finds expression in his 
confidence with the diary. The child was 
seized in the night with “vomiting and 
gripeing, towards morning God abated the 
feyer and the pains that were upon him.” 

February 7th. “Interrupted in studies by 
Nathaniel’s illness. Little do children 


think what affection is in the heart of 


a father. Let the Lord do with me and 
mine what seemeth him good.” 

10th. “I gave him up to the Lord, 
pleading: ‘Lord, he is your child. He is 
not only my child, but through. wonderful 
grace he is your child, and wilt but Thou 
show mercy to him as becomes your 
child,’ I put him into the Lord’s hands.” 

12th. ‘Nathaniel iller again than yes- 
terday, to try my faith and submission 
to the will of God.” On the thirteenth 
the fever left him and the other record 
for that day is, “Finished sermon.” 

The entries in Nathaniel’s. diary, 
quoted from his brother’s ‘“Magnalia,” be- 
gan in 1682. : 

February 19th. ‘What shall 
What shall I do to be saved? Without 
Christ I am undone forevermore. When 
he stretches forth his hand and says, 
‘Believe on me and thou shalt be saved,’ 
and now to-day he offers himself, shall 
I refuse and say, ‘Lord, to-morrow’? No, 
surely. Oh that God would help me to 


I do? 


seek him while I am young! Oh that 
he would give me his grace! However, 
I will lay myself at his feet. If he save 


me I shall be happy forever; if he damns 
me, I must justify him.” 

October 17, 1685. “I came into the 
world without the image of the holy God 
upon my soul: my will, my affections, 
and my whole soul were altogether de- 
praved and wounded. When very young 
I went astray from God and my mind was 
altogether taken with vanities and follies, 
such as the remembrance of them doth 
greatly abase my soul within me. Of the 
manifold sins which then I was guilty 
of, none so sticks upon me as that, being 
very young, I was whittling on the Sab- 
bath day, and for fear of being seen, I 
did it behind the door. A great reproach 
of God, a specimen of the atheism that 
I brought into the world with me!” 

January 8, 1686. “Troubled exceed- 
ingly with blasphemous suggestions. My 
soul bleeds at the thoughts of them. If 
I die this night, is my immortal spirit 
safe?’ 

These fastings, vigils, and hysterical 
wrestlings with God meant to this quaint 
son of New England a consecration to 
the service of God, an intelligent and 
earnest consecration, too, in the Christian 
struggle, according to his interpretation of 
what that struggle required. Two hundred 
years have wrought great changes in the 
demands of society, and before we declare 
him extravagant in his asceticism we must 
remember that our views of what a life 
of holiness should be are widely different 
from those that were rife in the days of 
the Mathers. 

Study killed this young student. His 
biographer says, ‘““He devoured books, and 
it came to pass that books devoured him.” 
He was dying all the time he lived. 
“His short life was nothing more than 
a’ preparation for death, and he seemed 
all along most careful to be ready for it.” 


Company. 
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Cotton Mather’s “In Memoriam” for his 
younger brother, in the ‘“Magnalia,” rings 
out the message of the immortality of 
love; not so triumphantly, not so hope- 
fully, and not so clearly as Tennyson’s 
lament for Arthur Hallam, but as fully 
and freely as such a message could ring 
out from the heart of the seventeenth 
century in Puritan New England. 

Following a winding path through the 
long grass, from the gateway of the 
Charter Street burial-ground in Salem, 
you will come to a grave over which, 
upon a slate stone, is this quaint legend :— 


MR. 
NATHANIEL MATHER 
DIED OCTOBER YE 17 
1688 
AN AGED PERSON 
THAT HAD SEEN BUT 
NINETEEN WINTERS 
IN THE WORLD 
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Popularized Philosophy 

KNOWLEDGE AND Reatity. An Hssay in 
Systematic Philosophy. By George T. 
Ladd. Yale University Press. 1918.—In 
this volume Professor Ladd has brought 
together the main conclusions of his 
thinking which he had previously set 
forth in a series of monographs. Those 
whom he has taught and his friends es- 
pecially will be glad to have this sum- 
mary of his thoughts on science, art, 
philosophy, and religion. They will find 
here what all who know him will expect 
to find,—sound, comprehensive thinking, 
and a mature judgment that inspires re- 
spect. The form is somewhat lighter and 
more popular than that of his other works, 
but if'he could have gone farther in this 
direction he would have had more read- 
ers. One soon discovers that, despite the 
solid aspect of the book, and the sober 
style, the author has written with deep 
feeling. He realizes that the problems 
treated are of the utmost importance not 
merely to the practical life, but also to 
the highest interests of the soul. ‘The 
age which treats philosophy flippantly is 
sure to be sensuous and vulgar. The age 
that takes its philosophy seriously, and 
even passionately, gains thereby an enor- 
mous accession of motive power for either 
evil or good results.” The motive of the 
book is concisely stated by the author, 
namely, to be “of some help to its readers 
by way of appreciating and illumining 
those questions which every rational being 
ought to ask himself.” 


» Conversational Comments on Mark 


STupins IN MarxKk’s GospeLt. By A. T. 
Robertson. New York: The Macmillan 
1919. $1.25.—The jacket of 
this small book claims that it is neither 
commentary nor exposition, “but a critical 
discussion: of the chief aspects of this 
earliest of our Gospels.” It is a discus- 
sion, a very brief one, but hardly critical. 
The brevity of the treatise permits the 
ignoring of the critical problems. Refer- 
ence is made to the opinions of many 
scholars, with a decided slant toward the 
conservatives, ag 
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The least convincing chapter is the one 


on the miracles in Mark. Dr. Robertson, 


a Southern Baptist, might be expected to 
assert that if we give up the miracles 
in Mark we have nothing left that is 
worth while. It is rather beneath the 
dignity of a professor of New Testament 


‘interpretation, however, to say that be- 


cause Jesus’ cures of nervous disorders 
are now explainable through the influence 
of the mind on the body, therefore “we 
should be constrained to believe what we 
cannot explain.” The professor wishes us 
to swallow gnats and camels indiscrimi- 
nately. If one wishes interesting conver- 
sational comments upon the Markan ac- 
count of Jesus’ ministry, one will find it 
in this handbook. For a “eritical discus- 
sion,” however, he is advised to consult 
Gould, Plummer, Allen, Swete, or Menzies. 


A Gift for a Boy Scout 
Tr Boy Scouts’ Book or Storiss. Ed- 
New York, 
London: D. Appleton & Company. 1919. 
$2.—A collection of stories suitable for 


_ boys, yet selected from books intended for 


grown-ups, ought to appeal to two groups 
The boys themselves should 
examine the book with interest, for such 
a collection flatters them by appealing to 
their desire to appear manly and mature. 
Parents in search of books for their boys 
should welcome the real literature in it 
as a welcome relief from much of the 
patter which is piled on department-store 
book-counters and labelled, “Books for 
Boys.” The eighteen authors of as many 
stories include such various names as O. 
Henry, Gonan Doyle, Mark Twain, Her- 
mann Hagedorn, Joseph C. Lincoln, and 
Lord Edward Bulwer-Lytton. Owen John- 
son’s “The Great Big Man” is the. opening 
story, and a good one, too. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Story of the Bandbox” is 
there, and A. T. Quiller-Couch’s “The Roll- 
Call of the Reef.’ To find a more inter- 
esting gift for a Boy Scout would be a 
long search. 


A New Anthology 


New Voices. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. $2.— 
Anthologies of the new poetry are becom- 
ing numerous, but so are the new poets. 
We cannot have too many groupings, 
either, of this sort, where a very intelli- 
gent classification is made, and a real 
interpretation is given of the essence of 
the new movement in verse. The author 


‘says that this anthology “is for every- 


body who wishes to know what the poets 
of to-day are thinking and feeling, how 
they are saying what they think and feel, 
and why they say it in these ways.” ‘The 
different schools are discussed, and there 
are excellent chapters on “The Diction of 
Contemporary Poetry,’ “How Poems are 
Made,” “Organic Rhythm,” and “Images 
and Symbols.’”’ Democratic poems are in 
one section, while nature, love, and re- 
ligion all have their separate collections. 
Those clergymen who are in the habit of 
selecting their second Scripture reading 
from some contemporary writer of in- 


_ spiring verse—and the number of such 
ministers is increasing—will find several 
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choice selections in the chapter on “Re- 
ligion in Contemporary Poetry.” 


Letters in Free Verse 


LETTERS FROM A PRAIRIE GARDEN. By 
Edna Worthley Underwood. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. $1.50 net— 
This is a volume of prose poems written 
in the style of vers libre, and purporting 
to be letters written by a woman to a man 
who has never seen her, but has heard 
her voice speaking through the telephone. 
The author has an extensive command 
of English. Her prose is musical, at 
times rich in its suggestions of color. In 
fact, the most conspicuous characteristic 
of the book is its sensuous feeling. There 
is, besides, evidence of a strong imagina- 
tion, together with much cleverness in 
the interpretation of many authors, both 
ancient and modern. Many of the chap- 
ters might easily have been written by 
Amy Lowell. 
sympathy with nature, the same fondness 
for drawing out the hidden significance 
of familiar objects, the same disposition 
to revel in sensuous images, and to treat 
the present as the outgrowth of the past. 


Real Poetry 


Srneine Praces. By Margaret Barber 
Bowen. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
$1.25.—Mrs. Bowen is a true poet. Her 
verse makes up in quality what it lacks 
in quantity. Her note, if slender, is none 
the less clear and birdlike. She belongs 
to that group of singers whose basic mo- 
tive is less emotional than intellectual 
and didactic. Her poems also breathe a 
religious spirit, sincere and genuine. For 
this reason, they are comparable to the 
work of Margaret Widdemer, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, and Jessie Ritten- 
house. As is true of the latter, Mrs. 
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Bowen’s short poems are among her best. 
The verses entitled “The Poet,” “The 
Clearer View,’ and “A Prayer” are al- 
together charming. Her poetry is charac- 
teristically feminine; no one but a woman 
could have written it. At the same time, 
it'is delicate, and obviously the product 
of deep feeling. It contains some slight 
defects,.such as the occasional use of an 
artificial word, and a slight inclination 
to strive after effect, but these flaws are 
relatively slight. The impression con- 
veyed by the whole is an earnest seeking 
after truth, the employment of art in 
the service of the highest and the best. 


A Guide to a Prayer-book 


THE PropLte’s Book oF WorSHIP: A 
Study of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
John Wallace Suter and Charles Morris 
Addison. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1919. $1.—This is another one 
of the series on “Church Principles for 
Lay People.” It contains an introductory 
essay on the meaning of worship and then 
addresses itself to the main aim of the 
book, which is the explanation of the 
spirit of the Protestant Episcopal Prayer- 
book and the unfolding of its possibilities 
if used with understanding. 
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Mistress Mouse at Home 
M. EL. N. HATHEWAY 


This house where I have always lived 
Is well-arranged and nice 

To be a dwelling-place for folks— 
Also a home for mice. 


’Tis built of good old-fashioned wood, 
With cellars soft beneath, 

Not made of brick, cement, or stone; 
That break and spoil the teeth. 


I’m quite familiar with it all, 
And freely roam about, 

For I have more than one small door 
Where I go in and out. 


I like the folks that live with me— 
They’re well-disposed and kind, 

And often on their pantry shelves 
Choice eatables I find. 


I used to be afraid sometimes 
Of their old tabby cat. 

She’s stiff with rheumatism now, 
And I’m rejoiced at that. 


Some people please me very much, 
They’re so afraid of mice. 

’'Tis fun to make them jump and scream, 
I’ve tried it once or twice. 


As I’m assured of bed and board 
With naught to harm or fright, 

I spend my days in easy ways 
And rest in peace at night. 


A Difficult Lesson 


L. CALVIN 


When we went back to school in Sep- 
tember, it was to find a new teacher in 
the sixth grade. Miss Tenny had been 
married in the summer, they told us, 
and we were to have a Miss Allen of 
Boston until Christmas, when we would 
be promoted. 

Of course we sixth-graders were excited 
at thoughts of a brand new teacher—and 
one from so far away, too. “From Bos- 
ton!” we whispered, and conferred to- 
gether over her in the half-hour during 
which we were left alone in the room. 
Presently the door opened and the new 
teacher was ushered in. Miss Allen was 
tall and straight and fair, and she had a 
soft, pretty speech that charmed us even 
as it dismayed. How could we ever 
soften down our “Pennsylvania r” to so 
kind a tone? We felt like blunt rude 
country-folk beside her, but we got along 
charmingly together from the first. I 
think she studied us as we studied her, 
and loved us the more that we were unlike 
her. She was very young, and this venture 
into the unknown “borderland” of West- 
ern Pennsylvania must have seemed 
as strange to her as it seemed to me 
years later to venture alone into the Far 
West of the Pacific Slope and on a sim- 
ilar mission. She studied us, taught us, 
and left us the richer for having known 
her. : 

It always takes a day or two for a new 
school, and especially one with a new 
teacher, to get acquainted with itself and 
the work, but by Wednesday of that week 
Miss Allen had the classes moving along 
smoothly. Then came a week of scorch- 
ing weather—days such as September 


. 
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sometimes brings, as if loath to the last to 


let summer go. The rank and file of 
the school broke and went down under the 
heat; lessons were at sixes and sevens; 
only a few .of the leaders stood out, 
able-bodied, or, what is better, able- 
minded, still. 


It was the afternoon of the day the 


hot spell broke. Isabel Martin and I 
came laggingly into school after the noon 
recess. Isabel was a long-limbed, merry 
girl, as swift at her lessons, when she 
chose, as in her games. As I took my 
seat that afternoon, I sighed. Whether 
it was the weather or Isabel’s tantalizing 
last suggestion before the bell rang that 
we play “hookey” together, at any rate 
I felt unstrung. Isabel heard the sigh 
and took in instantly the predicament 
of poor me, born as it were to the purple 
of seat A and bound to keep that seat 
though the heavens fall—or the heat 
stifle! Isabel, though good at lessons 
when she cared to be, never aspired to 
place, and rarely kept the same seat 
for two consecutive weeks. That week 
she was seated two rows from me in 
Division 3, seat M. 

“Poor Ellen!” she pantomimed over. 
“Why don’t you miss just once so that 
you'll know the fun of working up to 
seat A again!” 

“Tsabel, please!” said Miss Allen, wear- 
iedly, and Isabel subsided. 

Grammar class was called, and at first 
all went well. Miss Allen looked warm 
herself, and understood our feelings and 
allowed for our: stupidity. She kept to 
general topics, and I began to breathe 
more easily. Then suddenly and without 
warning she took up synonyms. Now 
synonyms had been touched on before the 
long vacation and then had been dropped, 
and to me it seemed, at least in that 
instant, utterly forgotten. Why, what 
was a synonym? I demanded of my- 
self with bated breath. But Miss Allen 
had chosen Isabel to answer, and from 
somewhere in her clear* brain Isabel 
evolved the definition as pat as the book. 
I remember as if it were yesterday how 
she stood up in the aisle, straight and 
slender, and with her usual shake-back of 
the head to get her cropped hair out of 
her eyes proclaimed from Division 3 
what I in Division 1 could not have 
answered,— 

“A word used in place of another word 
and having the same meaning is a syn- 
onym.” 


Clearly the brains were not all to be 


found in Division 1. 


“Good! And you, Peter, give the class 
examples of synonyms. Not know? Re- 
peat the definition, Peter. You can’t! 
Were you listening when Isabel gave it?” 

“Yes’m,”’ came meekly from Peter; 
“put? — 

“Isabel, write the definition on the 


board, please, so that Peter may consider 
it at his leisure. Now, John, perhaps you 
can give the class examples of synonyms.” 

Round, black-eyed John Porter bobbed 
out of his seat (seat B, just behind mine), 
gulped, and brought out,— 

“‘Warm’ and ‘tepid’ are synonyms.” 

“Other examples, any one!” And now 
from all over the room came pairs of 
words: “cold—frigid,’” “soft—downy,” 
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‘Jong—lengthy,” the air was literally 
bombarded with them, and my tongue was 
as nimble as the nimblest. I knew now 
perfectly what a synonym is. 

But alas, my triumph was short-lived! 
- “Now I will give you words and you 
may give me the synonym in each case,” 
said Miss Allen. Then, though not look- 
ing at me, she continued: “Ellen, the 
synonym for ‘unkempt.’ ” 

-Had she asked for the Greek for “un- 
kempt” I couldn’t have been more at sea! 
I gazed fascinated at the desk and Miss 
Allen, and could neither move nor speak. 
You see, I had lived up to that moment 
without having learned to say an honest 
“T don’t know,” and I think Miss Allen 
was fully aware of this. 

““Unkempt.’ ” 

A hand or two went up. Clearly some 
of my schoolmates knew and were eager 
to impart their knowledge, but I would 
not give in that I did not know. 

More and more hands went up, Peter’s 
among the others. I could see Isabel 
bending forward and looking toward me 
with pursed lips as if she longed to 
answer for me. Why, everybody knew! 

Perhaps Miss Allen felt that it was 
worth while to bring my lesson home to 
me. At any rate, she didn’t ask any 
of the others to answer, but, looking 
about on her desk, she selected a picture 
from among a number of others she had 
there and held it up before the school. 

“Here, Ellen, look at this picture and 
give me the synonym for ‘unkempt.’ ” 

Miserably I looked. The class was now 
fairly dancing with eagerness; hot though 
it was, “unkempt” had awakened them. 
I looked at the picture, opened my lips, 
closed them. 

“T know who that is,’ came in Isabel s 
clear note, and to my relief all heads 
were for the moment turned from me. 
The unexpected always appealed to Isa- 
bel, and she spoke up brightly. Small 
wonder was it that Miss Allen found her 
presence the most diverting in the whole 
room. “That’s Beethoven! He was a 
great musician,—the greatest in the whole 
world, I think. And then he went blind— 
or no, he went deaf, and couldn’t hear his 
own beautiful music any more!” 

Yes, that was the picture: Beethoven's 
massive head with its thatch of rough 
hair. The strong, stern face suggested 
many things, even to a child, and I fought 
for words to express it. : 

“Look at the hair,” motioned Isabel, 
rumpling up her own. I looked. The 
hair suggested nothing so much as the 
fur rugs in vogue at that time. In des- 
peration, for I must say something now, I 
gasped out the word, “Rugged.” 

The school laughed gleefully. I grew 
more and more embarrassed. 


Miss Allen said: “Think a minute, 
Ellen. * What does the word ‘unkempt’ 
mean?” ; 


It came to me like a flash. “It means— 
why, it means untidy, rumpled.” Then 
I subsided into my seat and mopped my 
brow. But I had learned my lesson. I 
resolved then and there that never would — 
I go through that agony again, but that 
the next time I didn’t know, I would get — 
up and say so, openly and frankly. And | 
I did. ‘ 
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ey, An Exciting Ride 


WINIFRED ARNOLD 


“One of the most exciting times I ever 
had, for a’ few minutes at least,” said 
Uncle Charles, ‘‘was when I was a young 
fellow and went up to the city to work. 

“After some trouble I got a job as 
driver on a watering-cart,—a sprinkler, 
you know; and let me tell you that a 
watering-cart is no rival of the automo- 
bile when it comes to either speed, rubber 
tires, or luxuriously upholstered seats. 
The city made a point of buying broken- 
down nags for the watering-carts, so my 
span would hardly have won a_ blue 
ribbon when I got them; but they showed 
that they had seen better days, and I 
got pretty fond of them. Fed them and 
treated them well, too, and in time they 
began to show the effects. However, I 
didn’t dream that I was training them for 
a race. 

“One warm day they were ambling 
along as usual, heads down, jog, jog, over 
the rough pavements, when suddenly a 
fire-alarm rang. We happened to be near 
a fire-house, and it wasn’t two minutes 
before I heard a great clanging of gongs, 
and the fire-engine dashed by, with the 
firemen buttoning their coats. I barely 


‘had time to pull farther to one side. 


“At least I thought that that was what 
I was doing, but I soon found out my 
mistake. At the very first sound of the 
gong my jogging old horses threw up 
their heads and pricked up their ears, 
and when the engine went by we dashed 
right off at a mad gallop, just behind it,— 
they used horses then,—barely avoiding 
a collision with the hose-cart, which was 
just behind. 

“The men on the hose-cart yelled, and 
banged on their gong even louder than 
before; but the only effect seemed to be 
to drive my horses perfectly frantic. I 
couldn’t do a thing with them, and as J 
sawed on the lines, we zigzagged back 
and forth across the street, which was a 
rather narrow one, so that nothing in the 
world could get by. We must have looked 
funny, too, for I hadn’t had the sense to 
turn off the water, and there we were 
careering along in the front rank of the 
fire company and watering the high spots 
as we went. Do you wonder that the 
people on the sidewalks roared with laugh- 
ter.as they pointed us out to each other? 

“Fortunately the fire wasn’t very far 
away; and when we got there the horses 
stopped short, with the cart more or less 
on the bias and doing its best to block 
up the whole street. But I was sore 
enough and tired enough from my bounc- 
ing ride to be glad to stop even though the 
fire chief came up the next minute and 
stated his opinion of me in no uncertain 
tones. And eyerybody who wasn’t angry 
was laughing at us both. 

. “The fire was a false alarm, so every- 
thing was over before the horses and I 
really got our breath. And then one of 
the firemen came up and looked thc 
horses over and called them by name. 


And they knew him! 


~ “It turned out, of course, that they 
ad. been ‘old. fire-horses, and a crack 
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team in their day,—and the sequel of 
the story is a fine one. The firemen were 
so pleased with their memory and their 
spirit that they made up a purse and 
bought them back from the city, and they 
retired to a peaceful old age on a farm 
somewhere near. I have often wondered, 
though, if they unexpectedly took that 
farmer to any fires in his village!” 


Aloft 
Airplane items are of increasing variance 


Major-General Menoher, director of mil- 
itary aéronautics, says that plans are 
under way for the construction of more 


‘than fifteen hundred airplanes, at a cost 


of $29,000,000. The army programme in- 
cludes the purchase from Great Britain 
of one of the latest-type dirigibles, which 
will serve as model for dirigible con- 
struction in the United States. Pursuit 
airplanes will be provided for use in the 
Philippine Islands and Hawaii. 


The Army Air Service plans a flight 
from New York City to San Francisco, 
Calif., with but one stop from ocean to 
ocean. The starting-point will be Mine- 
ola, L.I. The one stop will be made 
at North Platte, Neb., a distance of 1,500 
miles from New York. Officials say that 
the time for the trip should not exceed 
thirty-five hours. The plane to be used 
is constructed to carry one ton of freight, 
or ten or twelve passengers. 


During the latter part of May, aérial 
freight service was instituted between the 
United States and Cuba. Regular trips 
will be made by John,Green and Augustin 
Parla, the two aviators in charge of the 
new service. An American-built seaplane 
was chosen for use. 


A woman aspires to have a share in 
aérial honors. Miss Ruth Law, who some 
time ago made a record trip from Chicago 
to New York City, now intends to fly 
across the Atlantic Ocean in a Glenn 
Curtiss machine. 


Dr. Henry Irving Twiss, recently dis- 
charged from the army, plans to lead an 
expedition of thirty men to Labrador, 
with the object of surveying by airplane 
an area of 2,400 square miles of valuable 
timber land. A complete moving-picture 
outfit will be included in the expedition, 
and films will be made showing not only 
the life in Labrador, but also its native 
flowers, birds, and animals. 


July 4th and July 14th 


The first Fourth of July since the end 
of the war was celebrated in France as 
well as in the United States. In Paris, 
General Joffre was a leading figure in the 
parade in which not only French and 
American flags which saw battle in the 
war just ended, but also the historic flags 
of the French troops which took part in 
the American Revolution, were earried. 
July 14th (Bastille Day) is one of 
France’s great national holidays. It is a 
day to be remembered by all Americans, 
as Fourth of July is remembered in 
France. ; 
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Toys “Made in America’”’ 


MRS. MARTHA GALLAUDET WARING 


“Clear track, toot-toot, ding-a-lang, chu- 
chu, all aboard!” all of which means that 
my two-year-old is at his favorite play. 

As I look out of my window I see him 
on his kiddy-car pushing along with his 
sturdy legs and pulling a train behind him 
consisting of an iron locomotive and three 
cars. His point of departure is the “sta- 
tion,” proclaimed a centre of traffic by a 
“wind-up auto-delivery wagon,’ a small 
one-horse cart full of “wocks,”’ and a two- 
mule cart in which sits Seraphina, his rag- 
doll, holding her baby. His objective is 
“Tybee” at the other end of the. long 
straight piazza, so called after the island 
of that name which we frequently visit in 
the summer. A gateway, built up of one- 
inch cubes and long brick-shape pieces of 
wood, marks the entrance to the “island.” 

As I watch him racing up and down in 
his kiddy-car, I wonder at his control over 
it until I study its simple and excellent 
mechanism. Its front wheel can turn in 
any direction, its steering gear is strong 
and easily managed and it is made entirely 
of wood. Both carts are also of wood, as 
well as the mule and horse, and all are well 
painted and strongly put together. The 
cars are painted red, white and blue, so I 
know they are made in our own country. 
The rag babies we made ourselves, and 
although they are “of a crudeness,” they 
are none the less beloved. ‘The blocks were 
made by measure at a wood-yard. Being 
large and easily handled, a child can build 
gates, bridges, and platforms with them 
big enough to walk under or upon, and 
strong enough to stand firm after they are 
built. 

Our older children, 
small, played principally with imported 
dolls dressed in native costumes. And 
I can remember that my brother and 
I had handsome books brought from Eng- 
land; that my finest dolls were French and 
that his regiments of toy soldiers came 
mostly from the land of militarism. 

We are going back to earlier and simpler 
days, and we shall discard the non-essen- 
tials as so much waste and rubbish. Let 
us begin, then, at the beginning and stick 
to toys “Made in America.” 

e e e 
The Children’s Mission 
e 
to Children 
Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child‘ welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston. who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Direcrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Breaking up of Caste 


The elevation of the ‘‘untouchables”’ 
of India 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 

Probably nothing stands so much in the 
way of progress in India as caste. And 
of all caste rules perhaps no other is so 
unjust and cruel in its effects as that 
which assigns some fifty millions of the 
Indian people to a place outside of and 
below all caste, and makes them “un- 
touchables.” Happily there are many 
signs that caste regulations and customs 
are steadily and in some respects rapidly 
relaxing, and nowhere is this more no- 
ticeably the case than in connection with 
this unfortunate class who have so long 
been at the bottom of the social scale. 

Hight or ten years ago there was or- 
ganized what was called the ‘Depressed 
Classes Mission,” the object of which was 
to break the ban under which these un- 
fortunates were living, and to lift them 
up. The aim of the movement was so ob- 
viously just and important that it com- 
mended itself to all classes; and branches 
of the mission were soon established in 
nearly all parts of India. The Brahmo 
Somaj was particularly active in it; in- 
deed, the man to whom, perhaps more 
than to any other, the inception and the 
progress of the movement has been due, is 
Rey. V. R. Shinde of Bombay, a leading 
Brahmo missionary,—and, by the way, 
one of the men brought to England by 
the English Unitarians for two years of 
religious training as a student in their 
theological school at Oxford. The Arya 
Somaj also early took up the work, as 
did the Christians and the Theosophists. 
By degrees the Hindus, even those claim- 
ing to be soundly orthodox, began to come 
in, a most significant movement, and they 
have come in more and more, until now 
the movement may be called a national 
one. 

At the next to the last session of the 
National Indian Congress, held in Cal- 
cutta, that influential and representative 
body passed the following resolution :— 


This Congress urges upon the people 
of India the necessity, justice, and 
righteousness of removing all disabil- 
ities imposed by custom upon the de- 
pressed classes, the disabilities being 
of a most vexatious and oppressive 
character. 


Not less significant was the “All-India 
Depressed Classes Mission Conference for 
the Abolition of Untouchability,” held a 
few months later in Bombay, which 
passed the following very comprehensive 
and strong resolution :— 


This Conference is of the opinion 
that the condition of untouchableness 
imposed upon the depressed classes in 
India ought forthwith to be abolished, 
and for this purpose calls upon in- 
fluential and representative leaders of 
thought and action in every province 
to issue a manifesto, abolishing such 
untouchability, and enabling these 
ciasses to have free and unrestricted 
access to public institutions such as 
schools, dispensaries, courts of justice, 
ete., conducted for the public benefit 
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and at public expense, and also to such 
public places as wells, springs, res- 
ervoirs, municipal stand-pipes, burning 
and bathing ghats, places of amuse- 
ment, of business, of worship, etc. 


Such a manifesto was immediately. 
drawn up, signed by two hundred and 
eighty-five men, among the most distin- 
guished and influential in all India, of 
every faith, class, rank, and calling, and 
circulated in all parts of the land. Per- 
haps the most noticeable feature of the 
manifesto was the large number of “or- 
thodox” Hindus and high-caste Brahmans 
that signed it,—showing as nothing else 
could do that Hindu orthodoxy is opening 
its eyes to the light, and that caste, its 
strongest bulwark, is beginning distinctly 
to crumble. 

The manifesto is so outspoken and so 
fine, and means so much, not only for the 
unfortunate class in whose interest it was 
issued, but for the future of all India, 
that it may well be copied here. Says 
this remarkable paper :— 


With a view to giving practical 
effect to the above resolutions, we, 
the undersigned, declare hereby that 
the removal of the bar of untouch- 
ability is imperatively and immediately 
needed as much in the interest of the 
United Indian Nation as also. in the 
defence of what is best and highest in 
Hindu religion. We also demand it, 
therefore, as the bounden duty of 
every true son and daughter of India, 
each and every faithful follower of 
the Hindu religion, nay every mem- 
ber of self-respecting humanity, that 
he should do his utmost in the cause 
of removing this untouchability, as 
well as restoring®the millions of its 
victims in the country to a decent 
and efficient status of life. 

We, the undersigned, also declare 
hereby that it is our personal duty to 
give effect to the above resolution 
whenever required of us severally in 
our own case. ; 


Any one who is acquainted with the 
history of India, and especially with the 
history of Hinduism and of caste, will 
see at once how remarkable this docu- 
ment is, and how much it means as to the 
breaking down of old, hard, cruel, re- 
ligious ideas and customs that have 
tyrannized over the Indian people for 
centuries, 

Another thing also he will recognize, 
namely, the quiet, pervasive, slowly but 
powerfully enlightening influence of the 
Brahmo Somaj for more than three-quar- 
ters of a century, and also the large and, 
on the whole, enlightening influence of 
the Christian missions,—influences which, 
quietly but inevitably, have largely 
caused this great broadening and human- 
izing of Hinduism. Certainly without the 
long work of the Christian missions, and 
especially without the long and wide- 
reaching work and influence of the 
Brahmo Somaj, such a movement for the 
freedom and elevation of the fifty million 
of India’s “untouchables” taken up as a 
great national crusade, would be incon- 
ceivable. 

Here we have an illustration—one more 
of the thousands with which history is 
filled—of the sure fruitage, in the end, of 
all good work done, no matter how long 
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the fruit-bearing may be delayed, or in 
how unexpected a form it may at last 
appear. : 


A French Child Thanks Ameriéa 


It was a gray-blue envelope with the 
French postmark,—one of many such 
which come to a group of warm-hearted 
American men and ‘women who have con- 
stituted themselves godfathers and god- 
mothers to the little French children 
made fatherless by the war,—and this is 
the message it held, written laboriously 
by Felix Gaizdire to his “godmother” in 
America :— 

“T read your letter again and again 
while watching my cows. Jeanne d’Arc, 
who was only a shepherd girl, once saved 
our fair France. Now it is our brothers 
—the brave soldiers of America—who 
came to fight by the side of ours. Dear 
benefactor, I watch my cattle. Already 
I am brave, and in autumn I shall go 
to school again.” 

“Already I am brave!’ And only a 
few brief months ago this little lad was 
homeless, shuddering away from the sight 
of carnage, crushed into destitution by 
the merciless foes of his country. A lit- 
tle help, some cherishing words in a letter 
written by an American woman, and the 
bruised life was healed again. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
such little children in France. Through 
the activities of an American organiza- 
tion, The Fatherless Children of France, 
many of these perishing little folks, like 
Felix Gaizdire, were “adopted” by warm- 
hearted Americans between the autumn 
of 1917 and the signing of the armistice— 
an adoption which meant only the writ- 
ing of friendly letters from time to time 
and the furnishing of ten cents a day 
to help in the child’s support at home in 
France with those of his own kin. But 
thousands more of these children must 
be granted a chance for life, must be 
saved for the future of the world—must 
have help given to them until they too 
can say, “Already I am brave, and in 
autumn I shall go to school again!” 

A special campaign, with Mrs. Walter 
S. Brewster of Chicago as chairman, is 
being undertaken by The Fatherless Chil- 
dren of France, Room 635, 410 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for the pur- 
pose of securing help for sixty thousand 
more of these children who should be 
“made brave’ again, and whose names 
were on the waiting-list when the armis- 
tice was signed. This organization co- 
operates with a similar one in France, 
of which Marshal Joffre is head. It costs 
only ten cents to care for a child for a 
day, $3 for a month, or $36.50 to become 
a godmother or godfather. Such god- 
parent chooses her own protégé—boy or 
girl, as she elects, from the lists at the 
organization headquarters, and is put in 
direct communication with the child 
through correspondence. The small con- 
tribution made supplements the tiny pen- 
sion of ten cents daily allowed each child 
by the French Government, but it is suf: _ 
ficient to keep body and soul together. 


a. 
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What One “Y’” Man Did 


A vivid picture of real service rendered 


Henry B. Stecher of Los Angeles, barred 
from military service by defective sight, 
spent ten months overseas with the 
Y. M. C. A. transportation department. 
During some of the hottest fighting in the 
Argonne he turned a “Y” touring-car into 
an ambulance and in fifty trips carried 
two hundred wounded men to the nearest 
field hospital. Stecher has been recom- 
mended for the D. S. C. 

“T had eased the car,’ he said, “over 
a stretch of corduroy road that the Ger- 
man planes seemed to delight in bombing 
and peppering with machine-gun fire. But 
I met my Waterloo half-way up the steep 
clay road beyond. The engine stalled. 
There were five wounded men in the 
tonneau. And beside me, with several 
machine-gun bullets in him, sat a big 
sergeant of the 364th, almost unconscious. 

“IT was just getting out of the car 
to go for help, when along came two 
M. P.’s with sixty German prisoners. That 
was the solution. I knew the M. P.’s 
and asked them to lend me their prisoners. 

' Then, in my pigeon German, I ordered the 
whole sixty to put their shoulders to the 
car. 

“The next minute there wasn’t a pro- 
jection on that car that didn’t have a 
puffing German behind it. And we started 
up the hill. 

| “The big sergeant beside me seemed to 
1 have come to himself, at the sight of our 
60-German-power motor. 

“ ‘Say,’ he said to me, 
brakes.’ ” 

Stecher went over in June and was ulti- 
mately assigned to the “Wild West’ di- 
vision, the 91st, which took over the 
Argonne line in the vicinity of Epinon- 
ville and Chepy Woods, September 26, and 
held it, with a few days’ rest, until 
October 13. Stecher went in with the 
362d Infantry of Montana. The morn- 
ing the regiment went over the top, 
Stecher drove up with “Y” supplies and 
a chocolate-making outfit, and served 
chocolate between the attacking wave and 
the supports until a shell hit his stove, 
and the commanding officer ordered him 
out. 

When the regiment got up to Very— 
the going had been easy the first day— 
the fighting became too hot for the mak- 
ing of chocolate. Too many men, Steche 
said, were falling. So as an ambulance 
driver—using a little touring car—he be- 
gan what he calls “the busiest week of 
his life.’ The field hospital was two 
miles back. He picked up wounded at 
the dressing stations, and he picked them 
up where they fell. 

“Once,” he said, “I found eighteen men 
lying in a hollow.” 

Between trips at night he snatched an 

_ hour or two of sleep in a dugout, in a 
shell hole, or in the car at the side of 

f the road., It was a week afterward when 
he picked out a machine-gun bullet that 
had embedded itself in one of his tires. 

Incidentally he was gassed at Chepy 

and “tagged” to go back to the field 
hospital; but he didn’t go back until the 
_ division was ordered out. 


| 
: 
| 
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Stecher stayed with the 91st when it 
went to Flanders, driving out from Brus- 
sels and distributing “Y” supplies to the 


men during the Ypres-Lys offensive. A few 


days before the armistice was signed he 
was five kilometres beyond the front lines, 
hunting the American outposts. 

“But that was nothing,’ he explained. 
“The only way. our men could keep in 
touch with the Germans, in those days, 
was with cavalry patrols and aéroplane 
scouts.” 

Stecher stayed with the 91st until they 
came home. Now he is on his way back 
to his family, temporarily living in Chi- 
cago. 

“And I wrote to my wife,’ he said, 
“to get both our families together for 
one day. I'll talk war that one day, 
and answer any questions they ask. But 
after that I want to forget it.” 


Opening Their Eyes 


It would be impossible to estimate the 
good already achieved by the United 
States Public Health Service and the 
many state boards of health in the na- 
tion-wide campaign to control venereal 
diseases. There is scarcely a community 
in the United States which has not been 
reached with the direct appeal, or one 
in which the appeal is not already bear- 
ing fruit. 

All have not yet taken active steps to 
stamp out syphilis and gonorrhea, but a 
great majority of them have had their 
eyes opened to the menace and it is only 
a question of time before they follow the 
lead of the more progressive communities. 

Unlike most ailments which beset man- 
kind, venereal diseases had as strong an 
ally in false modesty, or prudery, as in 
ignorance. Persons quite familiar with 
the menace did little to enlighten their 
fellow-men, because the subject was pretty 
generally taboo. One of the great tasks 
of the Public Health Service was to break 
down this barrier and at the same time 
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get clinics under way. where the diseases 
have been treated free. Without the one 
the other was almost impossible. 

Thanks to splendid co-operation from 
state and city boards of health and broad- 
minded editors, success is now in Sight. 
The words “syphilis” and “gonorrhea” are 
appearing daily in the largest newspapers 
in the United States, and the readers are 
coming to look upon them as the names 
of diseases, and not of crimes. Motion- 
picture plays treat the subject quite 
frankly without offending audiences. The 
sermon is being preached from the pulpit 
and at public meetings. Every day the 
field of workers broadens and the oppor- 
tunity for the Public Health Service and 
the state boards of health to attain suc- 
cess comes nearer realization. 

All the woe the world has suffered as 
a result of syphilis came from America, 
as it is pretty generally conceded the dis- 
ease was carried to Hurope by returning 
sailors of Columbus. It has been a 
scourge here from the time of the earliest 
settlement. It seems to be the duty of 
America not only to recognize the high 
prevalence of venereal diseases, but to set 
an example which may well be followed 
by the rest of the world in eradicating 
them. 


Young People’s Days at the Shoals 


For the first time, the Young People’s 
Religious Union has been asked to take 
charge of three days’ programme at the 
Isles of Shoals. We urge all the young 
people who can possibly arrange this trip 
to come to the Shoals, July 12, 13, and 14. 
You are sure to have a good time. Let 
us begin our Northfield this year at Star 
Island. Three boats a day run to the 
Shoals from Portsmouth, N.H. If you 
cannot come for our three days, try one 
day. You will never regret it. Let us 
finish up our most successful year of work 
with a big delegation of real young people 
at the Shoals on those three days. . 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


HIS reprint of the original six-volume set of Channing’s Works gives in the 
most complete and convenient form the convictions of this eloquent cham- 

pion of religious and political freedom, of education and philanthropy, about the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, the worth of human nature, the 
blessedness of human life, the dignity of labor, and the elevation of the working 


classes. 


pervision of Channing himself, and is printed from the original plates. 


This edition is noteworthy as having been prepared under the direct su- 


It is made 


of additional interest by a biographical and critical introduction by Rev. Joun 


W. CuHapDwiIck, and is fully indexed. 
(Sold only in sets.) 6 vols. 


8vo. 


About 400 pages per volume 


Cloth $5.00 net; morocco $15.00 net per set; delivery charges 90 cents 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
CENTENARY MEmorRIAL EDITION WITH PORTRAIT 


This volume contains a full account of Channing’s life, describes his relation to 
many departments of public activity, and includes many extracts from his public 


utterances and private correspondence. 
8vo. 7109 pages. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.20 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Daily Readings in the Bome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Seeing and Hearing 


Byes art Thou unto us, the blind; 
We turn to Thee, ourselves to find; 
We set ajar no door of prayer 
But Thou art waiting entrance there. 


Within me,—nearer far than near,— 
Through every thought Thy voice I hear: 
My whole life welcomes Thy control, 
Immanuel! God within my soul! 

—Lucy Lurcom. 


Sunday 
The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, the 
Lord hath made even both of them.— 
Prov. x2. 12. 


A WISH 


Oh that mine eyes might closed be 
To what concerns me not to see; 
That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear; 
That truth my tongue might always tie 
From eyer speaking foolishly. 

—Thomas Elwood. 


Monday 


Show me Thy ways, O Lord; teach me 
Thy paths.—Ps. varv. 4. 


Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Tuesday 


Kr 


Now mine eye seeth thee.—Job clii. 5.. 


We see no more than we expect to see. 
We ought to be amazed and astonished, 
day by day, at all the wonderful and 
beautiful things we encounter, the marvel- 
lous hints of loveliness which we see in 
faces, woods, hills, gardens, all showing 
some tremendous force at work, often 
thwarted, often spoiled, but still working, 
with an infinity of tender patience, to 
make the world exquisite and fine.— 
Arthur Christopher Benson. it: 


Wednesday 


That which I see not, teach Thou me. 
—Job wxexiv. 82. . 


THE CUNNING BEE 


: Said a little wandering maiden 
To a bee with honey laden :— 
“Bee, at all the flowers you work, 
Yet in some does poison lurk.” 


“That I know, my little maiden,” 
Said the bee with honey laden; 
“But the poison I forsake, 

And the honey only take.’ 


“Cunning bee, with honey laden, 
That is right,” replied the maiden ; 
“So will I, from all I meet, 

Only take the good and sweet.” 


—Mary Mann. 


Thursday 


When I sit in darkness, the Lord shall 
be a light unto me.—Micah vii. 8. 
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That inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
« —William Wordsworth. 


THe Eyres OF THE HEART 


The heart hath eyes whose seeing needs no 
rays 

Of lamp or sun, and its victorious sight 

Can even laugh to scorn the envious night. 

Alone, I often close my lids and gaze 

On scenes that are not, where no other 
strays, 

And though stern Time would rob me of 
delight 

Yet love invincible defies his might, 

And limns their beauty through a golden 


haze. 

And, ah, full well I know the heart hath 
ears, 

For I can list—sometimes, alas, with 
tears !— 


Fond words that sound though silence is 
unbroken ; 
And then—and then above the lifted latch 
I know the dear ones that I love can catch 
The words of love my heart alone hath 
spoken. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


Friday 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.— Matt. v. 8. 


What we want is the clear eye to see 
the goodness there is among men, and 
the wise, skilled hand to draw it forth; 
for deep down in the recesses of the spirit 
is the angel of the Lord, cramped and 
chained indeed, but only needing the 
charmed word to invest it with authority 
and power.—John Page Hopps. 


Saturday 


He that hath ears to hear, 
hear.—Mark iw. 9. 


let him 


Blessed indeed are those ears that 
listen, not after the voice that is sounding 
without, but for the truth teaching in- 
wardly. Blessed are they that enter into 
things internal, and endeayor to prepare 
themselves more and more, by daily faith- 
fulness, for the receiving of heavenly 
secrets.—Thomas & Kempis. 


The Evil of Lynching 


Hxact statistics are in the nature of 
the case unobtainable, but it is certain 
that since 1885 more than three thousand 
Negroes have been lynched in various sec- 
tions of this country, North as well as 
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South, East as well as West. As far as 
is known, in only three cases have the 
lynchers been brought to justice, although 
the perpetrators were often known. Dur- 
ing the year 1917 there is an authentic 
record of forty-four Negroes lynched, not 
to mention the large number killed during 
the race riots in Hast St. Louis. In 
1918, sixty-four Negroes, five of whom 
were women, were lynched in sixteen 
different States. Some of these lynch- 
ings, of men and women alike, were com- 
mitted under circumstances so terrible 
and revolting as to be unfit for publica- 
tion. 

One of the worst features of this abom- 
inable crime is its tendency to spread from 
State to State, from men to women, from 
blacks to whites; to be increasingly brutal 
in execution; and to be used as a punish- 
ment for the most trifling offences. 

Originally claimed to be the penalty of 
crimes against women, men are now 
lynched on the merest pretext, such as 
quarrelling, vagrancy, race prejudice, op- 
posing the draft, resisting arrest, creating 
disturbances, and “for reasons unknown,” 
as well as for rape and murder. 

In very many cases, innocent persons 
have been the victims of mob passion, and - 
not only men of criminal type or of a low 
order of intelligence are affected. There 
are parts of our country to-day where a 
black man, even if of high character and 
education, and even if in the uniform of 
the United States Army, is not safe from 
the danger of mob violence, for lynching 
is largely the outgrowth of a cruel race 
prejudice against colored people. 

It is peculiarly disastrous at the present 
time, when America stands before the 
world as the champion of the weak and 
the oppressed, that we should be guilty of 
this appalling stain upon our civilization. 

With profound sorrow and indignation 
we record our burning conviction that 
all right-thinking Americans, who love 
humanity and who believe in the good 
faith and honor of their country, should 
express their horror and condemnation 
of lynching, which accomplishes nothing 
except the brutalizing of those who par- 
ticipate, the degradation of the com- 
munity and the disgrace of our country. 
In the name alike of patriotism and of 
Christianity we urge them to do all in 
their power to arouse public opinion 
throughout the land to the end that the 
conscience of enlightened America may 
put a stop to this unspeakable evil. 


OUT OF OLD PATHS 


By MiLes Hanson 
Author of “The Power Behind,” etc. 


N absorbing story of a theological pilgrimage from orthodoxy to liberalism, 
with delightfully human anecdotes of the author’s experiences in two English 
pastorates and of ranch life in the great South West. 
The majority of the chapters were published in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER and . 
the interest shown in them by the readers of that paper has caused the appear- 


ance in book form. 
I16 pages. 


25 Beacon Street 


THE ; BEACON PRESS 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THe WaysIpE PuLPIT 


Oh TRUTH! What 
falsehoods 
are 
perpetuated 
in thy name! 


Old Age 


A little sermon by a laywoman on the grace- 
ful way to grow old 


AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE 


“The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness.”—PROVERBS 
xvi. 31; 


If you want to grow old gracefully, 
you must live gracefully, so it has often 
been said. The same thought is expressed 
more forcibly by the Wise Man, when 
he points out the path of righteousness 
as the environment needed to invest the 
hoary head with a crown of glory. 

“Righteous,’ from the Anglo-Saxon 
words “riht” (right) and “wis” (wise), 
signifies having wisdom, being prudent, 
upright, just, doing that which is right. 
Surely he who possesses these qualities 
and knows righteousness, that is, the 
quality of being righteous, is entitled to 
wear on his hoary head, if he live to 
acquire one, a bright crown of glory. 

Some time ago an elderly woman con- 
tributed to a prominent magazine an 
article censuring young people for their 
inconsiderate treatment of their elders. 
It was a foolish article, proving decisively 
that the writer, being utterly devoid of 
sympathy with youth, deserved no better 
treatment than she had received. 

The truth is, old people are pretty sure 
to reap the harvest they have sown. 
If they have so lived as to command the 
respect of youth, it will be theirs. In the 
Same way, if they have not forgotten their 
own young days, they will be able to 
enter into the feelings and interests of 
youth. Those individuals who have culti- 
vated an atmosphere of gloom through- 
out youth and middle life will remain 
gloomy to the end, while those who have 
cultivated one of cheer, hopefulness, and 
trust will ever remain aglow with it 
and will have no fear of life or of death 

In my choice circle of friends there was 
once an old gentleman who had crossed 
the boundary line of threescore years and 
ten, and who had borne with dignity more 
than the average share of sorrow, pain, 
and disappointment, accepting all life’s ex- 
periences with reverence and thankful- 
ness. This strong personality radiated 
brightness, his hoary head was a crown 
of glory. Wherever he went, young peo- 
ple were insensibly attracted to him, and 


there arose from their intercourse bless- 


ings for both. 


|in old age. 


the concluding lines of his 
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I once saw a lady of about the same 
age and endowed with similar character- 
istics enter a room where a bevy of gay 
girls were engaged in sprightly conver- 
sation. When they espied her on the 
threshold they rose to their feet as by 
common consent, and remained standing 
until she was seated, while a respectful 
hush fell upon the assemblage. The lady 
bowed and smiled her recognition of the 
attention, saying: “It makes me happy 
to be with you, girls. I was young my- 
self once.” Then she told an amusing 
anecdote, asked a few questions, to set 
the ball rolling, and soon the girls were 
talking merrily once more, she herself an 
essential part of the scene. 

What was the secret of her power? 
She was neither endowed with this world’s 
goods nor with worldly station. She had, 


| however, the higher influence, the exalted 


personality, the crown of glory on her 
hoary head that comes from a well-spent 
life, or life that has -enriched itself by 
using wisely and well every opportunity 
and experience it encountered. 

There is no time in life when we may 
receive so much attention from boys and 
girls, young men and young women, as 
in our later years, if we but see to it 
that those years are laden with rich and 
abundant fruit, the outcome ‘of well- 
planted, well-tended seeds. The right 
kind of old age, the old age we mortals 
were meant to enjoy, has a fascination 
for youth, as embodying the very essence 
of the mystery of life. It is not strange 
that sour, crabbed, grumpy old age with 
lowering eye and discontented countenance 
should terrify and repel youth, for it sets 
forth an alarming picture'of what might 
befall any unthinking person. 

There is no reason in the world why 
our ideals and enthusiasms should wither 
and be crushed with materialism as time 
advances. If founded on truth, they 
should, on the contrary, grow richer, 
fuller, and stronger with the growing 
years. As to the memory, it is a fallacy 
to declare it to be treacherous and weak 
If we confide in it, there is 
no danger of its betraying our trust. 
Memory and all other mental faculties 
will grow stronger with proper use com- 
bined with suitable and harmonious phys- 
ical culture. 

Great will be our reward from the 
cradle to the grave, if we but grasp and 
hold every opportunity, however small. 
that we find in our way, and hide away 
in a napkin not a single talent, however 
seemingly insignificant. Our great task, 
as we travel onward, is to develop the 
right kind of personality: “Give me great 
persons,” says Walt Whitman; “the rest 
will follow.” 

Nor must we ever cease, while life 
lasts, if we would have our crown of 
glory undimmed, in following the path of 
righteousness. As Longfellow sings in 
‘Moritura 
Salutamus,’— 


“For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another 
dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars. invisible by 
' day.” 
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BOARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
THE HOMESTEAD 


ANDOVER, ME. 


Offers health, comfort, and economy. , Booklet and infor- 
mation of WALTER S. Fox, 85 Water Street, Boston, or 
SyLvanus Poor, Andover, Me. 


- 


FOR SALE 


One 20x40 7 ft. wall Duck TEN’ in good 
condition. Particulars and price upon appli- 
cation. 

Address: W. F. RoBERTSON, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple PIl., 25 West St., Boston 


4 


5-YEAR GOLD NOTES 
YARMOUTH LIGHT & POWER CO. 


(Nova Scotia) 


YIELD 754% 


1. Franchises are perpetual 

2. Company has operated entirely on 
water power for last three years . 

3. Proceeds of notes to develop additional 
water power 

4. Depreciated valuation before adding 
proceeds of these notes double all bonds 
and notes including this issue 

5. Net earnings three times interest on 
these notes 

6. Authorized by Nova Scotia Board of 
Commissioners of Public Utilities 


Prices and further details on application 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request’ our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D., minis- 
ter of All Souls Church, New York, N.Y., 
will preach at the morning service, 10.45 
o'clock, Sunday, July 13, at the First 
Unitarian Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Worcester Conference 


On Tuesday some two hundred and 
fifty ministers, delegates, and visitors 
from about thirty towns assembled to 
attend the spring session of the Worces- 
ter Conference. The day, like Sunday 
and Monday of the Petersham centen- 
nial services, was ideal. Automobiles 
were kept flying between Petersham and 
the surrounding towns. All who came 
by train to either Athol or Barre were 
conveyed to and from Petersham by the 
church. On Thursday morning Rev. W. 
D. Wilkie conducted a devotional service, 
speaking on the relation of beauty to 
goodness in art and religion. The sub- 
ject selected for discussion at the morn- 
ing session was the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and some of its purposes. The 
first speaker was Rev. C. A. Place of 
Lancaster. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of the League, and said that its 
one objective must be the great principle 
of brotherhood. Speaking about publicity, 
he said the best way to advertise the 
church is for every man to attend its 
services. The discussion was opened by 
Rey. Dr. Pease of Fitchburg. He spoke 
of the need of making our message con- 
structive rather than destructive, and of 
appealing to the emotions as well as the 
intellect. He urged the laymen to make 
publicity a sacred cause, a holy calling. 
Following up the discussion, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye of Templeton dwelt on the neces- 
sity of the laymen attending church, as 
the ignition or starting-point of the lay- 
men’s movement. Other speakers among 
the ministers were Messrs. Porter and 
Pardee. Brief remarks were made by 
Messrs. Simes of Petersham, McGarry of 
Grafton, and Wright of Gardner, all of 
whom pleaded with the clergy to be 
patient with the laymen. Upon invitation 
of Rev. Robert C. Douthit of Petersham, 
the Conference adjourned for luncheon. 
Upon reassembling, the report of the 
credential committee was read and showed 
a large attendance. On motion of Rey. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Leominster it 
was unanimously voted by a rising vote 
to extend hearty thanks to the church 
in Petersham for its most generous hos- 
pitality. The thanks of the Conference 
was also extended to the speakers and 
singers for their services. A brief address 
was given by Miss Packard upon the im- 
portance of enlisting the young people in 
the service of the church, since, she said, 
its future depends upon them. 

Rey. Miles Hanson spoke upon the 
power and possibilities of the liberal 
churches. In the first place he said the 
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liberal church possesses the power of 
adaptation and it is a magnificent 
machine. But the problem is to make 
the machine go. We must be more affirm- 
ative in our preaching and more earnest 
in our church work. Young men will 
enter the ministry just as soon as they 
see that it is worth while. Mr. Hanson 
then outlined the plan to make the first 
week of November a revival period for all 
the Unitarian churches of Boston and 
vicinity. Remarks were made by Messrs. 
Duncan, Welch, Child, and Gates. The 
closing service was conducted by Dr. Free 
of Winchendon, who urged all present to 
return to their respective parishes with 
heightened resolves for the future wel- 
fare of the church. James C. Duncan, 
Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Bar Harbor Summer Services 


Bar Harpor, Me.—The Unitarian Church 
on Ledgelawn Avenue was reopened for 
the season on June 22, Rey. Thomas Van 
Ness of Boston preaching the opening 
sermon to an unusually large congregation 
for this time of the year. His topic was 
“The Call to the Individual,’ and an 
earnest plea was made for loyalty to the 
Unitarian cause. Prof. Henry Wilder 
Foote of the Harvard Divinity School 
filled the pulpit on June 29. During July 
and August the preachers are clergymen 
from Philadelphia, Louisville (Ky.), Cam- 
bridge, and Boston, except July 6, when 
Rey. Mr. Tickle of Elsworth (the county 
seat) officiates. Across from Bar Har- 
bor, at Prospect Harbor, Rev. Paul Phalen 
and Rey. Frank L. Phalen are sum- 
mering. 


Farewell Reception 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls Church: 
This church has regretfully accepted the 
resignation of its pastor, Rev. John B. W. 
Day, realizing that the opportunity now 
opening before him is not one to be re- 
fused. He and Mrs. Day will be followed 
in their new career with the warm and 
loving good wishes of their many friends 
here. At the closing meeting for the 
season of the Alliance sewing-circle a 
handsome gift was presented Mrs. Day by 
the members, in appreciation of her un- 
failing helpfulness and devotion. Monday 
evening a farewell reception for Mr. and 
Mrs. Day, largely attended, was held in 
the church parlor. The Alliance sewing- 
circle has been very active, meeting 
weekly to sew for the Red Cross. It has 
made fourteen hundred garments for it in 
the last eighteen months. The church 
will be closed until September. 


Milton Men Entertain Veterans 


Mitton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rey. Roderick Stebbins: The men 
of the parish gave a dinner to the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors associated 
with the church, on the evening of June 
11, in the parish house. The parish com- 


mittee had asked other men to join them, 


in making the arrangements, and the re- 
sult .was one of the most notable and 
agreeable events in the recent history of 
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Deaths 


BENJAMIN HOLLOWAY BAILEY 


In the recent death of Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey 
at the ripe age of almost fourscore and ten the Uni- 
tarian Church loses one of its best-known and _ best- 
loved as well as one of its oldest ministers. To his 
many friends in and about Boston, and beyond, some 
detailed account of the events and experiences that 
went to the rounding out of that full life and the 
forming of that wholesome and genial personality can- 
not fail to be of interest. 

He was born at Bolton, Mass., July 5, 1829, son 
of Holloway and Lucy (Sawyer) Bailey. After a boy- 
hood passed on his father’s farm at Northboro he 
supplemented his district-school education by attend- 
ing the Bridgewater Normal School, the Leicester 
Academy, and finally Harvard College, whence he was 
graduated in 1854. Then followed a few years of 
teaching, at the Chicopee High School and in Provi- 
dence, where also he studied law; but the pulpit rather 
than the bar finally claimed him, and he completed 
a course at the Harvard Divinity School in 1860. 

The historically interesting and otherwise attractive 
Unitarian church at Dedham was his first charge, 
his settlement there dating from 1861, and there too 
he found her who was to be his companion thence- 
forth and to contribute in no small measure to his 
happiness and success. Of her winning personality, her 
loyalty and courage, her charm as woman and friend, 
it would be easy at this point to say far more than 
she herself would sanction. Mr. Bailey and Miss 
Emily F. Sampson were married June 1, 1864. In 
1867 he was called to Portland, Me., where he re- 
mained five years, removing to Marblehead in 1872. 
A twelve years’ pastorate here was followed by a 
slightly longer one at Malden (1884-97), and that 
in turn, after an interval of six years, by eight years 
of pastoral duty at Westford. 

From the time of his going to Marblehead he added 
the work of teaching to that of preaching, receiving 
boys into his family or taking them under his tuition 
as day scholars. For quickening the intelligence of 
dull or backward pupils he had an acknowledged gift. 
During six years he added still further to his duties 
by serving on the Malden School Committee, and in 
the public affairs of his community he was always in- 
terested in a more or less active way. The Grange at 
Westford enjoyed his helpful membership during his 
stay there. But for the last six years of his life he 
lived in quiet retirement at Jamaica Plain, where, 
however, he was a constant attendant at Dr. Dole’s 
church. Of his five children a son and a daughter 
survive him, with their mother. 

A closing paragraph must be given to some descrip- 
tion, however inadequate, of Mr. Bailey’s warmly 
human and singularly ingratiating personality. Ge- 
niality and cordiality spoke in his voice and manner 
and bearing. A humorous relish for all that was 
peculiar or characteristic in others (in an inoffensive 
way) was reflected in his unfailing store of apt anec- 
dote and illustrative reminiscence. Not eyen Lincoln 
was readier with a timely story. Large in bodily 
frame (like Lincoln again), he was not less large 
in mind and soul. To those whom he won, and they 
were many, by his genius for friendship and by his 
generous helpfulness in the hour of need, his going is 
indeed a mournful event. Life will seem the poorer 
for lack of his enriching and inspiring presence. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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‘the church. About sixty men sat down, 


to dinner provided by the steward of the 
“Milton Club, and while all the soldiers 
and sailors who were invited could not be 
present, there were enough present to 
justify the occasion and to assure our 
service men of the high regard in which 
they are held. Mr. C. Russell Hurd, 
chairman of the parish committee, pre- 
sided, and Mr. Lincoln Bryant acted as 
chorister. A small orchestra played 
through the dinner, and from time to 
time the men joined in singing some of 
the war songs. The speaking was brief 
and informal, but effective and interest- 
ing. Mr. George Wigglesworth was the 
first speaker. He sounded the note of 
hearty welcome and with both seriousness 
and humor delighted the company. Mr. 
Nathaniel H. Stone spoke feelingly of the 
men who would never return, and Mr. 
Charles S. Rackemann, at the request of 
the committee, read extracts from a re- 
cent speech by Mr. Kuhn in New York. 
Mr. Stebbins gave a brief summary of 
the names of the men and women on the 
honor roll of the church, adding one or 
two remarks, and brief addresses were 
given by Lieut.-Col. Willard B. Luther 
and Capt. Oliver Wolcott. Mr. Hurd 
introduced the speakers in a most happy 
manner, and the whole occasion was one 
of congratulation, appreciation, sympathy, 
and loyalty, one in which the church may 
take just pride. Mr. Stebbins’s vacation 
includes the five Sundays in August and 
the first Sunday in September. The 
preachers for these Sundays are as fol- 
lows: August 3, Rev. George Gilmour of 
Dallas, Tex.; August 10, Rev. Houghton 
Page of Hingham; August 17 and 24, Rey. 
Frederic H. Kent of Northampton; At- 
gust 31, Rey. Clayton R. Bowen of Mead- 
ville, Pa.; September 7, Rey. Oscar B. 
Hawes of Newton Centre. 


Personals 


Rey. Georges Salim Kukhi, who has re- 
cently been appointed as Unitarian mis- 
sionary representative in Egypt and the 
Near East by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the American 
Unitarian Association, will sail as soon 
as his passport arrives. He is to have 
his headquarters at Cairo, Hgypt. 


Rey. Joseph H. Crooker and wife (Rey. 
Florence Kollock Crooker) have returned 
from Richmond, Va., where they served 
the Unitarian churches in that city and 
at Highland Springs for several months. 
They are now settled for the summer at 
the home of Rey. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Cornish (15 Fayerweather Street, Cam- 
bridge), who are in England. 3 
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Summer Meetings Association 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


How to Get There: Take train (Boston 
& Maine Railroad) to Portsmouth, N.H. 
Connect there with boat for Star Island. 
Trains leaving Boston at 9 a.m. and 3.30 
P.M. connect with boat leaving Ports- 
mouth at 10.55 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. Boat 
leaves Star Island to connect with trains 
leaving Portsmouth about 10.40 a.m. and 
4.55 p.m. Rates upon application at ticket 
offices. 

Rates: Weekly rates for all meetings, 
$20 and $238, according to location of 
rooms. By the day, $3.50 each person. 
These rates hold through July. 

Membership Dues: $1 per person for 
any seven days. Send full names and ad- 
dresses of each member of your party to 
the Treasurer, Alden V. Keene, 40 Fayette 
Street, Watertown, Mass. 

Application for Rooms should be made 
to Manager Lee T. Gray, Oceanic Hotel, 
Isles of Shoals, N.H. State exact dates 
for which you wish reservation made— 
also name whether double or single rooms 
required, and rates you desire to pay. 
Apply at once! 

Reduced Railroad Rates: To obtain re- 
duced return railroad rates, two hundred 
and fifty members must buy full-rate 
tickets going to Portsmouth, and get 
“convention certificates’ when doing so. 
If less than two hundred and fifty get 
these “convention certificates,’ there will 


be no reduced return rates. 
PROGRAMME 
Saturday, July 12. 8 p.m., welcome- 


back reception, in charge of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Sunday, July 13. 11 A.M., morning ser- 
vice, conducted by Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa.; 8 p.m., even- 
ing service, Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
of Boston; subject, “What My Church 
Means to Me.” 

Monday, July 14. 10 a.m., meeting in 
charge of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Speakers: President Houghton 
Page of Hingham, Mass., and Field Secre- 
tary Minnie Packard «f Quincy, Mass. 8 
p.M., lecture, Rev. Charles Francis Potter 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., Vice-President, 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

Tuesday, July 15. 10 a.m., address, 
“William Ellery Channing: The Man, the 
Christian Prophet, and the Social Re- 
former,’ Rey. William Safford Jones, 
Newport, RI. 8 p.Mm., lecture-recital, 
“Poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar,” Rey. 
Cloyd H. Valentine of Canton, Mass. 

Wednesday, July 16. Programme for 
morning and evening to be arranged by 
Women’s Alliance, Miss Luey Lowell in 
charge. 
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Thursday, July 17. 10 a.m., address, 
“The Gospel According to Work,” Mr. 
James O. Fagan of Waverley, Mass. 8 


P.M., illustrated lecture, “Back to Na- 
ture,” Rey. Manley B. Townsend of 
Nashua, N.H. 


Friday, July 18. 10 am., “The Uni- 
tarian Contribution to American Hym- 
nody,” Rey. Henry Wilder Foote. 8 p,.M., 
illustrated lecture, “The Special Adapta- 
tion of Birds,” Rey. Manley B. Townsend. 

Saturday, July 19. 10 a.m., address, 
“Community Houses as War Memorials,” 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, New York. 8 
P.M., concert. 

Sunday, July 20. 11 Aa.m., morning ser- 
vice, conducted by Rey. HE. R. Shippen. 
8 p.m., address, “Religion in the Home— 
Bed-time Talks and Prayers,” Mrs. M. 
Louise ©. Hastings of Boston. 

Monday, July 21. 10 a.m., “The Lay- 
men’s League,’ Mr. Carl B. Wetherell of 
Wellesley Farms, Field Secretary. 8 
P.M., illustrated lecture, “The New Eng- 
land Meeting-house,’ Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr., of Boston. 

Tuesday, July 22. 10 a.m., address, 
“Great Truths Behind Old Dogmas—The 
Atonement,” Rey. Dilworth R. Lupton, 
Louisville, Ky. 8 p.m., illustrated lec- 
ture, “The Battle of Belleau Wood and 


the second Battle of the Marne,” Rey. 
Joel H. Metcalf, Winchester, Mass. 
Wednesday, July 23. 10 a.m., “Great 


Truths Behind Old Dogmas—The Resur- 
rection,’ Rey. Dilworth R. Lupton. 8 
p.M., address, “Music in the Church,” Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, Weston, Mass. 
Thursday, July 24. 10 a.m., address, 
“The Educational Value of the Repertory 
Theatre,” Mr. Henry Jewett, Director of 


the Copley Theatre, Boston. 8 P.M., an- 
nual entertainment. 
Friday, July 25. 10 a.m., address, 


“Liberalism and Mysticism,” Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury. 11:30 a.m., annual 
meeting of the Association. 8 P.M., 
“Windy Ridge,’ a Book Talk, Rey. Miles 
Hanson. 

Saturday, July 26. 10 a.m., excursion. 
In the evening there will be a service of 
preparation as part of the “Religious Re- 
treat.” 

Sunday, July 27—A “Religious Re- 
treat.” 7.80-8 A.m., morning service of 
prayer. 9.30 A.M., communion service in 
old stone meeting-house. 10.30 a.m., ser- 
vice of worship, with sermon. 2 pP.M., 
small groups of members will scatter 
over the Island to read aloud some deyo- 
tional book, such as “The Practice of the 
Presence of God” by Brother Lawrence. 
Each person will have the opportunity of 
self-expression in discussion. 5 P.M., ser- 
vice of song. 7.30 p.m., evening service 
of prayer and worship, with sermon, fol- 
lowed, as usual, by candle-light service. 
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UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1919 
CHARLESTON, S.C., OcrT. 19-21 


FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


two 


Patronize the Hotel Bolsheviki ; 
thousand rooms and a bath.—Purple Cow. 


Fond Mamma: “I am thinking of hay- 
ing my daughter’s voice cultivated.” Can- 
did Neighbor: “Don’t. It’s harrowing 
enough now.” , 


“Borleigh makes me tired.” . “Why don’t 
you avoid him?’ “I do. It’s hustling to 


keep out of his way that makes me tired.” 


—Boston Transcript. 


Village Constable (to villager who has 
been knocked down by passing motor- 
ist): “You didn’t see the number, but 
could you swear to the man?” Villager: 
“J did, but I don’t think ’e ’eared me,”’— 
Galveston News. 


“Ah, your idioms, I cannot grasp them.” 
“What’s the trouble, Count?” ‘The poli- 
tician is happy because he was white- 
washed.” ‘Wes 273 “Yet the baseball 
pitcher who was whitewashed to-day, he 
is sad.”’—Kansas City Journal. 


a little boy, “did God 
make everybody?’ “Certainly, my son.” 
“Good folks and bad folks?’ ‘Yes, both.” 
“But what did he make the bad folks for?” 


“Father,” said 


Then, as the father hesitated, the boy 
added, “Well, I s’pose ’twas so’s to give 


the cop a job.” 


“I’m awfully sorry that my engagements 
prevent my attending your charity con- 
-eerts, but I shall be with you in spirit.” 
“Wine! Very fine, indeed! And where 
would your spirit like to sit? 
tickets here costing from seventy-five cents 
to $3.’—United Presbyterian. 


An Irishman was telling his friend of a 
narrow escape in the war. The Irishman 
said: “The bullet went into me chist and 
came out me back.” ‘But,’ said the 
friend, “it would go through your heart 
and kill you.” “Me heart was in me mouth 
at thé time,” said the Irishman.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Mrs. Gadabout: “Are you still both- 
ered with the awful Boresome family 
coming to dine with you every few even- 


ings?’ Mrs. Gabalot: ‘Oh, no; they 
finally took the hint.” Mrs. Gadabout: 
“What did you say to them?” . Mrs. Gaba- 
lot: .“Oh, nothing was said; but we 
served sponge cake every time they 
came.”’—IJndianapolis Star. 

“You simply cannot trust anybody. 


Every one seems so dishonest nowadays,” 
declared the woman. “My maid, in whom 
I had the utmost confidence, left me sud- 
denly yesterday and took with her my 
beautiful pearl brooch.” “That is too 
bad,” sympathized the friend. “Which 
one was it?” “That very pretty one I 
smuggled through last spring.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Willie's mother had just discovered that 
there was nota clean nightshirt ready for 
him to wear. “Never mind, Willie,” she 
said consolingly. “You will have to put 
on one of your sister’s nightgowns to- 
night.” “What, a girl’s?” snorted Willie, 
drawing himself up haughtily. “Yes. Why 
not?’ asked mother, in surprise. “I won’t 
wear it!’ declared the small boy. ‘“I’d 
rather go to bed raw!’—Christian Mes- 
senger. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(rt) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres, Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. ps4 Ranma 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JeNxKIN Lioyp Jongs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
RELIGION, 


INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY watt rs rorms 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANcIS NEILSON 
Editors 


Susscrrption $2.00 Samp.e Corres 
PrIicE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREG: ee SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Morning service at 11. Sunday, 
July 13, Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass., will 
preach, The church is open daily from 9 to 4, ; 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle, During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 


| begins at 10.30, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow: Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, July 13, Rev. John D. Reid of Salem, Mass., will 
preach. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Rev. Samuel M, Crothers, D.D., minister. 
Morning service at 9.30, Dr. Crothers will preach. Con- 
tinuing through August 3, the morning service will be held’ 
at 9.30 o’clock, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister. Service at 1x A.M. Union service held: 
in this church and conducted by Eliot Congregational So- 
ciety. Rev. Paul Griswold Macey will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborouzh Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. ; 

FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M Service of 
worship and sermon at rr A.M. The minister will preach. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention,the Register 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


| FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue i is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WAN TED 


to enlist as candidates for the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which. won the victory at — 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24. 


Travelling fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Souraworta, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL OF ROUSECeAE 


Springfield, Mass. 

Model practice house. ° 
Directors : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


One year course. 


